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ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL CO. & 


American Dye 
ew York, 16 
READING PA. oon 


LEVELENE 


FREE FLOWING, NON-JELL/ING 


More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium for direct, 


union, and CELANESE’ dyes. 


Effective either for stripping or for level dye- 


ing when working with many of the vat 
type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproof 


and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample— 
HAVE one of our technical men bring with him 
a sufficient quantity for a practical mill run. 
THEN judge for yourself as many mills have 


done and profited thereby. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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for SERVICE-ABLE FABRII 


The experience of the Campbell 











organization, representing over 68 Hs a 


years of uninterrupted dyestuff 






service to the textile industry, is 















your assurance of uniformity in the 


Campbell Line of quality dyestuffs. / | . : \ * 

Whether for service fabrics or oa is 

j consumer demand, Camel Dyes are | : $ , ; : : 
available... plus the usual prompt... _ . 
“CAMPBELL SERVICE” ey 

Bee’ 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, INC. 


75 HUDSON STREET »« NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND 





PHILADELPHIA ATLANT* 
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The chipped teacup of the PATRIOTIC Mrs. Jones 


we all are like her, dangerous Black Mar- 
kets cannot exist. 


No matter who the guest—Mrs. Jones 


brings out her chipped teacup with no em- 
barrassment. On the contrary, with a thrill 
of pride. 

Not very pretty, that chip. But it bears 
witness to the fact that Mrs. Jones has 
her nation’s welfare at heart. 


Mrs. Jones has given up all unnecessary 
spending for the duration. By doing without 
—she is helping to fight inflation. 


Maybe she doesn’t know all the compli- 
cated theories about inflation. But she 
does know that her government has asked 
her not to spend. 


So Mrs. Jones is making all the old 
things do. . . not only that teacup. She’s 
wearing her clothes for another year—and 
another. She’s not competing with her 
neighbors for merchandise of any sort. 

And the dollars she’s not spending now 
are safely put away (and earning interest) 
for the peacetime years ahead. Then those 
dollars will buy things that can’t be had 
for any price today. 

If we all are like Mrs. Jones, there will 
be no inflation with skyrocket prices. If 


A chipped teacup stands for all that... 


for a sound, secure U.S. A. 


7 RULES FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
TO REMEMBER EVERY DAY 


1. Buy only what you absolutely need. Make 
the article you have last longer by proper 
care. Avoid waste. 

2. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy ra- 
tioned goods only by exchanging stamps. 
(Rationing and ceiling prices are for your 
protection.) 

3. Pay willingly any taxes that your country 
needs. (They are the cheapest way of paying 
for the war.) 


4. Pay off your old debts—avoid making new 
ones, 


5. Don’t ask more money for the goods you 
sell or for the work you do. Higher prices 
come out of everybody’s pocket —including 


yours. EL 
6. Establish and maintain a savings 
account; maintain adequate life in- 
surance. KEEP 


7.Buyallthe War Bonds 
you can—and hold ’em! 


Use it up... Wear it out... Make it do...Or do without 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 


Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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NOPCO 2272-C WETS OUT FAST! 


Recent tests, made under actual mill conditions, 2. CONSISTENT ABILITY in keeping Production UNI- 
show that Nopco 2272-C is one of the best per- FORMLY FAST and Product Quality UNIFORMLY 


: . +. + © . GOOD. 
forming wetting agents within its price range. 





3. It’s a really good wetting out penetrant for pad 


COMPARE NopPCO 2272-C with any wetting and pigment dyeing. 
agent you now use — or have ever used — for: 4. STABLE in caustic solutions of 314 to 4%. Wat's 
: 5 aw Sila Seeeceeiendion, .. Ua oom ; 
|. SPEED in WETTING OUT and RE-WETTING at low con- MORE — It’s inexpensive — 15/4¢ per pound 
centrations and wide temperature range. Espe- 5. ALL OTHER ADVANTAGES expected of a high gradc 
cially good for use in sanforizing. Wetting Agent. 









Make this test at our expense. Send for free sample for actual 
plant test. Compare it with one you are using. We believe you'll 
agree that in NOPCO 2272-C we've developed the best wetting 


agent — dollar for dollar. 


==. NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


<—“EVOLVED THRU 


Caescancn Boston « Cedartown,Ga. HARRISON,N.J. Chicago ¢ Richmond, Cal. 
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ALRO-PERMA-DULLER 


This specially-prepared duller which is ap- 
plied from a single bath by ordinary padding, 
can be combined with either shrinkproofing or 
slipproofing or both. It will stand repeated 
washings. 


In addition, Alro-Perma-Duller offers these 8 
outstanding qualities: 


1. It is very economical and easy to handle. 


. It gives a velvety hand. 


2 
3. It produces uniform dulling. 
4 


. It gives a high degree of dispersion and 
penetration into the fibre. The dulling effect 
is produced right in the fibre itself and not 
just on the surface. Can be regulated to 
give any degree of dulling desired. 


- No dusting. 6. No marking. 7. Does not 
alter shades. 8. Does not affect tensile 
strength. 

For general textile dulling operations on Ray- 
on, Acetate and Mixtures, regular Alro-Duller 
meets all requirements. 

Ask the Alrose Advisory Service for further 
information on these products NOW. Address 


Dept. J. 
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Zor the Textile Industry 


Cotton Rolls Silk Calenders 
Cotton and Wool Rolls | Heeleres ss bet-a Or-Vloeleloas 
Combination Rolls Cloth Pilers 


Husk Rolls Drying Machines 
Paper Rolls Dye Jigs 
Embossing Rolls Mangles 
I Be leiateeM Or-loetelon, Padders 


NYo bao tels am Or-Visele(sas Squeezers 
Chasing Calenders Washers 
Rolling Calenders Winders 


Mullen Testers 








WHY NOT AVOID THEM WITH OLATE? 


When you’re racing against time to meet unusually 
heavy production schedules, processing mistakes 
can be mighty costly. They waste time, manpower 
and materials. 


Many a mill today is guarding against such mis- 
takes by processing woolens, worsteds, rayons 
and synthetics with Olate. When you check the 
outstanding advantages of this pure, neutral 
textile soap, you will understand why Olate can do 
so much toward assuring trouble-free processing. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Eastone Rubine 





Eastone* Rubine C dyes a range of bordeaux shades — reddish in cast on cellulose 
acetate fabrics, somewhat bluer on nylon. It is popularly used as a self-color in full shades i 
ee of wine produced by jig dyeing. For both jig and box work, Rubine C is useful in dyeing F 
shades which require good penetration and build-up properties at low temperatures. Gen- : 
eral commercial fastness properties are good—particularly fastness to crocking, gas fading, i 
and sublimation when steamed under pressure. Rubine C can be stripped from dyed pieces 
in an acidified zinc formaldehyde sulfoxalate bath. 
Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs offer a wide variety of colors especially developed for the 
dyeing of cellulose acetate rayon fibers and the fabrics in which they are used. For informa- 


tion on Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs and their application, consult our New York Sales 


- ote Ff 


Representative, 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y., or write TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
CORPORATION (subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 4 


| EASTMAN ACETATE DYESTUFFS 


* “Eastone” is a registered trade mark and denotes a type of é 


NN 


dye which is dischargeable, as well as usable for plain dyeing. 
é 
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Pe Von piece goods to 


MORE LEVEL DYEING 


Rayon piece goods scoured with ‘“‘Modinal’”* 
Dare left in an excellent condition for dyeing or 
bleaching. Streaks, specks and spots from hard 
water soap deposits are eliminated. Residual 
throwing oils and warp sizes are reduced. Unde- 
sirable odor is avoided. All this means fewer 
seconds, and therefore greater profits. 


In the ““Modinal” bath the rayon fibers swell 
slightly, making them full and pliable. Results— 
improved crepe effects and softer, more uniformly 
shrunk fabrics. 


Take advantage of ““Modinal” D to speed up 
and improve your wartime production. Gardinol 
Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*“MODINAL” 75 the trade mark used by 
the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 


BACK OUR FIGHTING MEN WITH MCRE WAR BONDS 


MO a & i A L D Fatty Alcohol Sulfates 
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These Hooker Chemicals are Melping 





Textile and Dye Chemists 


Listed below are some of the Hooker chemicals that are making life a little easier 
for textile and dye chemists. We have indicated their principal uses in your fields, but 
many of them have other uses in the textile field as well. All are being produced in 
commercial quantities and shortages are unlikely in adopting them for your processes. 


Product 
Chemical Formula 
Molecular weight 


Description 


Aluminum Chloride, 
Anhydrous 
AICls; 133.3 


Antimony Trichloride, 
Anhydrous 
SbCl; 228.1 


Benzoate of Soda 
CsH;COONa; 144.0 


Benzoic Acid 
CsH;COOH; 122.1 


Gray crystalline solid 


Yellowish solid 


White crystalline solid 


White crystalline material 


Dichlornaphthalene White crystalline solid 
CioHeCle; 197 
Cyclohexanol Clear, colorless liquid 


(Hexahydro Phenol) 
CeH 0H; 100.1 


Monochlortoluene 
CsHsCl-CHs; 126.5 


Orthodichlorbenzene 
CoeH4Cle; 147 


Clear, colorless liquid 


Clear, colorless liquid 


Phosgene (Carbonyl 
Chloride) 
COCle; 98.9 


Sodium Tetrasulfide 


Colorless gas at ordinary temp 
Colorless to light yellow liquid 
under pressure 


. 7 Pe 
Aqueous solution containing 40% 


Na2S4; 174.23 by weight of compound. 


Dark red liquid. 


In addition to the chemicals listed above, Hooker makes many more 
that are being increasingly used in the textile and dyeing fields. Our 
technical staff has been helpful in solving problems in these fields 
with use of Hooker chemicals and is ready to work with you in the 
application of Hooker chemicals to meet your requirements. A copy 
of the Hooker General Products List, available on request, will give 


you an idea of the diversity of Hooker chemicals and their uses. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 Forty-Seventh Street - Niagara Falls, New York 
NEW YORK, N. Y. © TACOMA, WASH. ° WILMINGTON, CALIF, 
CAUSTIC SODA MURIATIC ACID 
PARADICHLORBEN ZENE 


BLEACHING POWDER 
FERRIC CHLORIDE 
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Uses 
Catalyst; 
Dye making 


Catalyst; Dye making: 

Mordant in textile printing; 
Moisture and fire-proofing textile 
Dye intermediate 

Dye intermediate 


Chemical intermediate 


Solvent 


Solvent; Dye intermediate 
Solvent; Dye intermediate 


Dye intermediate; 
Chlorinating agent 


Manufacture of dyes 





HOOKE 
CHEMICALS 
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FOR SULFURIC ACID TO SERVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


, 


Alkylation, sulfona- Used in the spin- For pickling of steel 


tion, and improving ning bath in rayon sheets and castings; 


color, odor, and sta- manufacture. removes oxides and 


scales 


bility of petroleum 
products. 





¥ 


Raw material in Sulfonating vegeta- For washing toluene 


production of pig- ble oils for water, and benzene, raw 


ments; for sulfonat- fire, and mildew- materials for dye- 


ing drying oils. proofing fabrics and stuffs and explo 


textiles. sives, 





















Used in super phos- For carbonizing Standard: oe 1,804) 

phate and ammo- wools and for the Oleum (2 jal High Purity: 

nium sulfate pro dyeing bath in pro- wr Baume, Carboys 
Diamond— 987% He 


duction. duction of textiles 
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For HIGH QUALITY RESULTS 


AT LOW COST 
Stein-Hall Recommends... 












KAC No. 4 WITH B2 OR SUSSEX GUM 


Vat dyes scarce? KAC No. 4 with B2 or Sussex Gum gives 
higher color yield . . . Produces soft finish. é 


— RTC GUM 


For sanforizing and weighting. 


ng of steel ! 
| castings; RTF GU M ! 


xides and ° ° 
For laundry resistant finishes. 


CETOSOL SF 


7 ) For starchless finishes. 
t 
CETASIZE : 
pore For sizing filament synthetic yarns . . . a protein size. 
g toluen 
soc pn W GUM AND K2 GUM 
} eaple For sizing staple synthetic yarns and blends. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER AND BINDER 


For pigment printing and pigment dyeing in water dispersions 
.. . Excellent wash fastness. 







Prove these values for yourself... Order samples today 





LCABORATORIES AT: NEW YORK 
CHICAGO * CHARLOTTE * PROVIDENCE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


85 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
841 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
_ 250 VAN HORNE STREET * TORONTO, CANADA 
‘ i Ree, : : ‘ 
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78 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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PROTECTING HEALTH from food con- 
tamination by flies and other insect 
germ-carriers is one of the jobs whose 
importance can hardly be exaggerated 

. a job now handled by a terpene 
chemical product. Thanite*, the 
modern toxic agent used in sprays, is 
in great demand. 


BEST SOLVENT. For many uses be- 
sides paints, there is conceded to be 
no better solvent than turpentine. 
Hercules produces the finest clear. 
pure, water-white turpentine which 
thins and spreads paint without 
weakening its color. helps dry it fast. 


*...ittook CHEMISTRY 


to realize the nation’s wealth 


American manufacturers once relied on imported camphor, an 
essential ingredient in many important products of industry. 
When war cut off these imports, however, the domestic synthesis 
of camphor was greatly enhanced by a substance which Hercules’ 
chemists produced from wood turpentine . . . Alpha-pinene. This 
is just one example among hundreds of how Hercules research has 
helped bring to light the hidden wealth of our natural resources.” 


ws 


WASHING WOOL-—saving time. 


Yarmor* Pine Oil saves up to 306; of 


the time required for scouring and 
processing of wool. Yarmor is a wet- 
ting agent, lowering surface tension. 
emulsifying dirt and grease, produc- 
ing fluffier, cleaner wool, helps get 
the most out of our wartime supply. 


LESS RUTS. Just asmall amount 
of Hercules’ amazing new prod- 
uct, Stabinol*. when properly 
mixed with the top few inches 
of soil, and then compacted. 
makes acompletely water-proof 
surface—preventing mud. 


DAVID DIETZ, Science Lditor of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, Pulitzer Prize Winner 


GREASE-GETTER. Another wetting 
agent is Dresinate*. Dresinate is 
speeding the production drive by 
making it easier for alkaline baths to 
replace solvent baths for cleaning 
metals. Effective in both strong and 
weak alkaline baths. it has no harm- 
ful chemical action on soft metals. 


HERCULLS 


TERPENE AND ROSIN 
CHEMICALS 


offer answers to material 
problems in many 
industries 


HERC ULES POWDER, COMPANY 993 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


-ORPQ@RATE *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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This new booklet is crammed with useful 
information about these 


interesting compounds 


HE 25 amines produced on acommercial scale by Carbide 

and Carbon Chemicals Corporation are used in emulsi- 
fiers for camouflage paints, insecticides, and cutting oils. 
Tuey are also used as carbon-removers, corrosion-inhibitors, 
and acid gas absorbents, and as intermediates in the pro- 
duction of dyes, detergents, photographic compounds, and 
pharmaceuticals. Each of them is described in this new 
publication available now for the first time. 

Included in the booklet are general descriptions, physical 
properties (including graphs), specifications, and applica- 
tions of these important chemical raw materials, as well as 
helpful bibliography. 


You can have a copy of the booklet, 


FOR VICTORY 


“Amines,” by writing for it. There is no 


BUY obligation. 


WAR Similar booklets are available on 
ane “Glycols,” “Organic Acids,” and “Columbia 
Activated Carbon.” We will be glad to send 


you a copy of whichever ones you need. 


AMINES 


Ethylenediamine 
Diethylenetriamine 
Triethylenetetramine 
Tetraethy lenepentamine 
Propylenediamine 

e 
Monoethanolamine 


Diethanolamine 

Triethanolamine 
Methyldiethanolamine 
Diethylethanolamine 
Aminoethylethanolamine 
Phenylethanolamine 
Phenyldiethanolamine 
Ethylphenylethanolamine 
Triisopropanolamine 
Tetraethanolammonium I ydroxide 


e 
Butylamine 


Diethythexylamine 

. 
\cetoacetanilide 
Chloracetoacetanilide 
Dichloracetoacetanilide 
Acetoacet-o-toluidide 

+ 
Morpholine 


Thialdine 
Phenylmethylpyrazolone 


For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street CC New York 17,N. Y. 
ae Om OOM Om <a Om ame Ge) ts a Oe Oe Ca) mm Om On. ms <2 Or 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


. HARMASOL Golden Yellow N produces clear, bright, 
fast and economical golden yellow shades when printed 
coal on cottons or rayons. 


When mixed with Pharmasol Scarlet GNN, or Pharmasol 
Red GNN, a complete range of Tangerine and Gold Shades 
can be obtained. 











Low cost Browns are obtained by mixing with either 


Pharmasol Blue GNXX or with Pharmasol Blue GDNN. 
ONL PHARMASOLS are solutions of stabilized azoic dyes and 
: adjusted to the most practical concentration which can be 

. easily applied with a maximum of efficiency. 
PHARMASOLS solve the problem of troublesome dis- 


solving and the uncertainties thereof—and as there is no 
decomposition there can be no loss of material or value. 























Wi 
ide. HE present price of Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK 


makes possible the use of this very fast Indigosol for 


economical dyeing and printing operations. 


In combination with Indigosol Green IBA, very fast green 
uAZz shades are now available to the printer and dyer for the first 
time at a very reasonable cost. 


iA. An excellent printing color on cotton and rayon, it is also 


, of great interest to the dyer of cotton, rayon and wool. 
Big Jookuhe. In ease of application, the perfectly level shades obtained, 





and the unusually excellent penetration of heavy goods makes 
the entire line of INDIGOSOLS especially valuable to the 
fast color dyer or printer. 


 Gelln leo IGK 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 














BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


GREAT many textile finishing 
A plants in this country and abroad, 
were of the opinion that a good bleaching 
job consisted of producing cotton that was 
full white and practically 100 per cent 


cellulose. In other words, bleached cot- 
ton should not contain any impurities 
whatsoever — natural or artificial. To 


achieve this, it was necessary to subject 
the goods to a number of rather drastic 
treatments such as pressure boils in kiers 
with alkalies, treatments with strong 
oxidizing agents such as hypochlorite solu- 
tions, strong souring, etc. Such chemical 
procedures must be very carefully con- 
trolled to avoid damage to the cellulose. 
Every bleacher knows how easily cotton 
may be damaged by chemick or by acids. 
Hypochlorites themselves bleach the 
coloring matter but do not remove par- 
ticles of cotton seeds, motes, and other im- 
purities. That job must be done by pre- 
liminary treatments such as desizing and 
kier boiling. It is the kier boiling that 
strips the cotton of all desirable and un- 
desirable matter—leaving the cotton in a 
virtually denuded state—and it is up to 
the finisher to impart desirable properties 
after the bleach by artificial means. 
Introduction of the peroxide bleach 
created many controversies — mainly be- 
Cause it was stated that this bleach does 
not take out all the natural impurities 
from the cotton. Furthermore, peroxide 
bleaching was considered too expensive 
for many types of goods. Yet—peroxide 
bleaching has been adapted to all types 
of goods—to goods to be dyed or printed, 
to full whites, to goods to be finished in 
a special way, to colored yarn goods, etc. 
Peroxide bleaching may ke carried out 
in many different ways—at any tempera- 
ture desired, i.e., from room temperature 
to that above the boiling point of water. 
It can be modified in many ways. For 
example, it is possible to obtain fully 
absorbent white goods such as specifica- 
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BY THE TECHNICAL STAFF 
of the 
Buffalo asemenauiines Co., Inc. 


I.—Its Development 


This is the first in a series of four 
articles on the subject of continuous 
peroxide bleaching. The others in 
the series will follow in succeeding 


issues. The titles of the four parts 


are as follows: 


I. Development 
II. Operation 
III, Equipment 
IV. Adaptability 





tion gauze—or to obtain bleached non- 
absorbent, yet mote-free goods. 

It is this flexibility of the peroxide 
bleach that makes it so suitable for con- 
tinuous bleaching. 

Two important milestones 
way to continuous peroxide bleaching. 

The first was the discovery that goods 
saturated with a small amount of a fairly 
concentrated peroxide bleaching solution 
can be bleached at room temperature. The 
second was the discovery that the time of 
bleaching may be greatly reduced by sub- 
jecting the goods saturated in the above 
manner to the action of steam. These de- 
velopments led first to the so-called “Cold 
Peroxide Bleaching Process”* which is 
widely used by many bleacheries. The 
application of steam then led to the devel- 
opment of the so-called “Peroxide Steam 
Bleach” which after further laboratory de- 
velopment as well as further practical de- 
velopment in commercial bleacheries, re- 
solved itself in the process which is now 
known as “The Continuous Peroxide 
Bleaching Process.” 

In 1931, Becco carried out the first con- 
tinuous bleaching experiments on cotton 
piece goods in a New York state bleachery. 
The equipment consisted of a closed con- 
tainer through which the goods passed; 
inside this container the goods—previous- 
ly saturated with a peroxide bleaching 


mark the 


*U. S. Patent No. 2.107.297. 


solution—were subjected to the action of 
steam for various periods of time. The re- 
sults were so encouraging that the process 
was patented.7 

Several research groups then undertook 
the task of investigating from all angles 
the action of steam on peroxide saturated 
goods. Type of steam, time of treatment, 
chemical and chemical concentration, qual- 
ity of the bleached goods and economical 
questions were studied. The most favor- 
able results were then coordinated and 
considered in tackling the equipment 
question. 

In 1938, a stainless steel scray with a 
preheating flue was built for continuous 
steam bleaching of heavy cotton goods in 
the open width, and a considerable yard- 
age of goods was bleached successfully in 
this piece of equipment. A second and 
larger stainless steel Jay box was then 
erected for full-scale production in a 
Pennsylvania finishing plant. 

The goods were first saturated in the 
open width with a suitable solution, 
squeezed to a predetermined liquor ratio, 
passed through a heating chamber in 
which steam was applied and then plaited 
into the J-box, through which they passed 
in about 40 minutes. The goods were 
then washed through a vertical multi-roll 
washer, which was specially designed in 
cooperation with a textile equipment 
manufacturer. This fully open width con- 
tinuous bleaching unit has been in opera- 
tion since that time and has produced 
many million yards of steam bleached 
goods, both for white and for dyeing. 

Continuous heating of goods in rope 
form presented new problems since all 
parts of the goods have to be heated even- 
ly while the goods travel at high speeds. 
Equipment for treatment of goods in rope 
form can be operated at speeds of 250 
yards per minute and higher. In order to 
operate at such high speeds for continuous 
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steam bleaching, it seemed necessary to 
build special preheating chambers and de- 
vices. Such equipment was designed and 
has been installed in conjunction with 
stainless steel J-boxes in a number of 
bleacheries. Experiments have also been 
made with endless belts onto which the 
cloth is dropped and which pass through 
enclosed chambers filled with steam. Such 
equipment necessitates enclosing of driv- 
ing mechanisms such as driven rolls and 
pilers, which are continuously exposed to 
steam. 

Becco devised an extremely simple way 
of steam heating the goods without auxil- 
iary equipment and avoiding any losses of 
steam while still permitting high speed 
operation. 

It has been found that goods can be 
heated evenly and uniformly by applying 
direct steam to the bulk of goods in a 


J-box.,, The unheated goods are used as an 
effective seal to prevent steam from escap- 
ing in the atmosphere while they move 
continuously to the heating zone. In this 
manner, goods may be heated in the most 
economical and simple way and all piling 
and driving equipment is in the open, out 
of contact with steam and in full view of 
the operator at all times. Such J-boxes 
have been installed in a number of bleach- 
eries for continuous bleaching of goods in 
the rope form, for bleaching of all types 
of goods, lightweight and heavy fabric, 
for plain white and colored yarn goods. 
A Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Range 
of this type has produced 4470 Ibs. of 
fully bleached goods per hour. When this 
figure is compared with the kier boiling 
method—boiling of 6000 Ibs. for 12 hours 
—for instance, it becomes apparent what 
great strides have been made in the tex- 


eel” Mieton 


tile bleaching industry. 

It is not alone this greatly increased pro. 
duction that makes the continuous per. 
oxide bleaching process so attractive but 
also the greatly reduced chemical cost 
while maintaining the highest standard of 
quality of the bleached goods. In fact, 
this reduction of cost is of such a magni- 
tude that the continuous peroxide bleach- 
ing process is now in line with the cos 
of chemick bleaching. 

A number of bleacheries have already 
begun to switch to continuous bleaching, 
but the war has retarded further develop. 
ments temporarily. As soon as restrictions 
on materials and manpower are eased, 
many companies who want to modernize 
their bleachery will adopt this new de- 
velopment which already has shown so 
many benefits to the industry. 

(Part Il will appear in the next issue) 


The Theory and Practice of 


WOOL DYEING* 


Levelling and Stripping of Dyed Material 


YEING does not always succeed at 

the first attempt and every dyer has 
a certain proportion of “cobblers,” i.e., 
dyeings which cannot be passed. The 
commonest defects in material which has 
been dyed are (1) a shade which does not 
match the pattern, and (2) unlevelness. 
If the shade is lighter than the pattern a 
matching can usually be obtained by fur- 
ther dyeing with a shading color of the 
appropriate hue, which is a relatively 
simple operation. On the other hand, if 
the dyeing is darker than the pattern a 
matching cannot be obtained until some 
of the dye already present on the material 
has been removed, i.e., the dyed material 
must be “stripped.” There are many 
causes of unlevelness in dyed material and 
unlevelness exists in a variety of forms, 
but it is not proposed to discuss these 
problems in this article, except in so far 
as they render stripping necessary. Fre- 
quently, the only way to correct an unlevel 
dyeing is to remove the whole of the dye 
already applied and then re-dye, if neces- 
sary after applying some treatment to the 
stripped material in order to remove the 
cause of the unlevelness. A further reason 
for stripping dyed material is when it is 
no longer saleable in its existing shade. 


Stripping of dyed wool rendered neces- 
sary by an unsatisfactory dyeing is mainly 


* Reprinted from the “‘Textile Recorder,’”” May, 
1944. o? 
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A successful dyer, besides know- 
ing how to apply dyes, must know 
how to remove or “strip” them from 
dyed material, an operation which 
must be carried out carefully in 


order to avoid damaging the ma- 
terial. The choice of method is 
governed by the nature of the ma- 
terial, the dyes present, the existing 
shade and the desired shade. 





of importance for yarns and, in particu- 
lar, pieces. With loose wool and slub- 
bing any moderate degree of unlevelness 
will be eliminated in the subsequent 
blending operations, and the need for cor- 
recting the shade can be obviated by 
blending with material of a comple- 
mentary hue. 

It may be stated at the outset that strip- 
ping processes should be avoided wherever 
possible, because all stripping processes 
damage the wool to some extent,’ particu- 
larly the finer wools. The possibility of 
producing an acceptable result by dyeing 
the material a darker shade, e.g., navy 
blue, nigger brown or black, should, 
therefore, always be borne in mind. As a 
last resort the material can always be dyed 
black, a shade which covers a multitude 
of dyeing sins. Dyeing to a darker shade, 
particularly black, usually means that the 
dyer will lose financially over the transac- 
tion. Consequently, he will prefer to re- 


sort to the technically less sound process 
of stripping if there is a reasonable chance 
of “getting away with it,” ie., of pro- 
ducing a level match to the pattern with- 
out obvious deterioration of the material. 


RAGS? 

The stripping of dyed wool is necessary 
for another purpose besides the correction 
of faulty dyeings, viz., the removal of 
color from rags. Whilst stripping is 
avoided in the rag trade to a large extent 
by careful sorting of the rags into dif- 
ferent colors and light and dark shades of 
the same color, it is frequently necessary to 
strip the rags where light shades are rfe- 
quired in the subsequent shoddy material, 
or when the dyes present are insufficiently 
fast to milling. Since the stripping meth- 
ods available differ in severity, care is fe- 
quired in selecting the method most suit- 
able for the material to be treated; often, 
the stripping employed for rags is unduly 
severe. 

GARMENTS’: * 

A somewhat similar position 
countered in the garment dyeing trade, 
where stripping is largely employed, not 
only in order to obtain a sufficiently light 
ground for re-dyeing, but also on account 
of variations in shade due to fading. Strip- 
ping provides the garment dyer with 4 
level ground on which to build up the 
desired shade. For garments, the stripping 
process should be as mild as possible be- 
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cause, in most cases, the material has al- 
ready lost some of its strength due to wear, 
repeated washing, or exposure to light and 
aif. 

Levelling processes depend on the 
ability of the levelling agent to weaken 
the combination between the dye and the 
wool, thus facilitating even distribution 
of dye throughout the material. Stripping 
processes involve the actual destruction 
of the dye present on the wool and the 
chemical reaction employed is either 
(a) oxidation or (4) reduction, the prod- 
ucts of which are usually only lightly col- 
ored, at most. Some dyes are resistant to 
oxidation and reduce to leuco-compounds 
which soon re-oxidize back to the original 
dyes when the material is washed off or 
exposed to air. In such cases stripping is 
almost impossible, but fortunately, the 
majority of wool dyes are azo compounds, 
and compounds of this type can be readily 
and permanently reduced. The following 
levelling and stripping processes may be 
employed; usually, one of these processes 
is sufficient to obtain the desired result, 
but in difficult cases it may be necessary 
to apply two consecutive processes of 
different types. 

(1) LEVELLING WITH GLAUBER’S SALT 

Apart from the use of hot water alone, 
which often removes an appreciable 
amount of dye, this is the mildest type of 
stripping process, but it is only suitable 
for wool dyed with equalizing acid dyes 
where it is required (a) to level up the 
dyeing, and/or (4) to remove some of the 
dye because the shade is darker than the 
pattern. The material, e.g., a wool piece, 
is treated at the boil for 30 min. in a clean 
liquor containing 5-40 per cent Glauber’s 
salt on the weight of the material. If it 
is desired to remove as much of the dye 
as possible, some undyed wool material 
may be run alongside the dyed material 
to absorb some of the dye removed from 
the latter. If the degree of unlevelness or 
darkness is slight, the addition of “grey” 
material is unnecessary and the faulty- 
dyed material may be brought to the de- 
sired shade in the same bath by careful 
addition of sulfuric acid and shading col- 
ors of the “salting” type after part of the 
dye has been removed with the aid of 
Glauber’s salt. The function of the 
Glauber’s salt may be illustrated in a 
simplified manner in the form of a re- 
versible equilibrium: 


|— NH: + D— —NH: + 

+ NaSO. =| SO, 
| — NH; + D— —NH; + 
where |— NH; + D — represents one- 


half of one of the wool’s ionized salt 

linkages combined with one dye anion. 
(2) LEVELLING WITH AMMONIA 

If the acid dyes present do not level 

readily, or if it is desired to remove a 

considerable portion of the dye, treatment 

with Glauber’s salt may not be adequate. 
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Weak alkalis such as ammonia are much 
more effective than Glauber’s salt, and a 
suitable treatment consists of 30 min. at 
70°C. in a liquor containing 1-pint 
0.880 ammonia per 100 gallons. A small 
quantity of a dispersing agent may be 
added with advantage. As with Treat- 
ment (1), the material can often be 
brought to the desired shade after strip- 
ping with ammonia by careful addition of 
acid, when the dye should return to the 
material in a level manner. 

Hot alkaline solutions impair the han- 
dle of wool materials; and a somewhat 
milder treatment— which is, however, 
more effective than the use of Glauber’s 
salt—consists of treating the wool for 30 
min. just under the boil in a liquor con- 
taining, per 100 gallons, 2-5 lb. pyridine. 
Pyridine, besides being a very weak base, 
has strong solvent properties for dyes. 
The pyridine treatment is particularly 
suitable for stripping part of the color 
from carpets which are to be re-dyed. 


(3) STRIPPING WITH SODA ASH 


An even more effective alkaline strip, 
which is suitable for rags but not for yarn 
or pieces on account of its effect on the 
wool, consists of a treatment for 30 min. 
at 40°C. with 4-8 per cent soda ash on 
the weight of the material, followed by 
thorough washing off and, if necessary, a 
sour. This treatment will largely remove 
any equalizing acid dyes present and it is 
often used as a preliminary to treatment 
with a reducing agent. The action of the 
alkali may be represented as taking place 
between the wool-dye combination and 
the small amount of caustic soda produced 
by hydrolysis of the soda ash:— 


—NH.D + N«OH > | — NH.OH +NaD (2) (6) 


If Na + is replaced by NH, +, the same 
equation can be used to represent the 
action of the ammonia strip. 


(4) STRIPPING WITH SULFURIC ACID 

The dyed material is boiled with 6-12 
per cent sulfuric acid on the weight of 
the material for 30-45 min. This method, 
which is no longer of great importance, 
was formerly of value for stripping natu- 
ral dyewoods, e.g., logwood, from rags 
and for removing basic dyes. Equalizing 
acid dyes and Neolan dyes,‘ also, are 
stripped to some extent by this treatment, 
owing to the excess of sulfate ions com- 
peting with the dye anions for the amino 
groups of the wool in a 
similar. manner to that 
shown for Glauber’s salt 
in Equation [1]. After 
this acid treatment washing off is frequent- 
ly omitted, soda ash being added to the 
dye liquor to neutralize excess acid in the 
material before re-dyeing is commenced. 

According to Farrell and Walker,’ mor- 
dant dyes can be largely removed from 
wool by first of all splitting up the dye 
lake by means of a treatment with a 0.5- 


1.0 per cent solution of a mixture of 
hydrochloric and oxalic acids for 20 min. 
just under the boil, and then treating with 
a hot dilute ammonia solution. 


(5) STRIPPING WITH BICHROME AND 
SULFURIC ACID 


A solution of bichrome (sodium di- 
chromate or potassium dichromate) and 
sulfuric acid has powerful oxidizing and 
stripping properties. The chemical re- 
action may be represented as:— 

Na-Cr.O; + 4H.SO, —_— Na.SO, + (3) 

Cr.(SO,)s + 4 H.O + 3 0 
This form of stripping treatment has 
been largely used for colored rags, and 
may consist of a boil for 30-45 min. in a 
solution containing 3-6 per cent bi- 
chrome and 6-12 per cent sulfuric acid 
(D.O.V.) on the weight of the material. 
The percentage of acid used for stripping 
rags is often very large, e.g., 20 per cent 
D.O.V. on the weight of the material, to 
which is added 3 per cent bichrome and, 
if desired, 1-2 per cent oxalic acid. Under 
such drastic conditions the time of treat- 
ment should not exceed 15 min.; even 
then the material is impoverished and the 
penetration poor. Bichrome and sulfuric 
acid provide a very effective strip, but the 
brownish-yellow ground obtained is un- 
suitable for many light shades, e.g., light 
blues. The process also mordants the wool 
as well as stripping the color, and suitable 
chrome dyes may be applied without the 
use of further bichrome. It is also pos- 
sible, by choosing acid dyes which are re- 
sistant to bichrome, e.g., Wool Fast Blue 
BL (Colour Index, No. 833), to strip and 
dye rags in the same bath. 


STRIPPING WITH SULFOXYL- 
ATEFORMALDEHYDE AND WITH 
SODIUM HYDROSULFITE® 


The discovery of the sulfoxylate-formal- 
dehydes at the beginning of the present 
century was of the greatest importance, 
both to the wool dyer and to the calico 
printer, and the use of these compounds 
for stripping purposes has now largely 
superseded the use of the less effective bi- 
chrome and sulfuric acid combination. 


The most important of the sulfoxylate- 
formaldehydes is the sodium salt, which 
has the formula:— 


NaHSO:.CH:0.2H:O 


It is sold in the form of hard white 
lumps, or powder, is soluble in water, and 
has powerful reducing properties from an 
acid bath. The reaction which brings 
about the reduction of dyes may be rep- 
resented as:— 

NaHSO:.CH:O + H:.O = 

NaHSO:.CH:O + H: (4) 


The zinc salt is marketed in the form of 
a soluble white powder, and has the 
formula 
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HSO:.CH;O 
Zna< 
HSO:.CH;O 
This compound is somewhat more ex- 


pensive than the sodium salt, but in cer- 
tain cases, e.g., worsted pieces, it often 
gives a better strip. The insoluble (solu- 
ble in acids) basic zinc salt is also avail- 
able, as a grey powder, and has the 
formula 


OH 
Zn< 
HSO:.CH:O 


It is somewhat cheaper than the other two 
compounds and is used for stripping rags, 
but it has the disadvantage that the 
stripped material contains zinc. 

All three compounds are applied in a 
similar manner and, in general, give simi- 
lar results, but the differences may be ap- 
preciable, not only among the three prod- 
ucts but also with the same product using 
different acids. Differences in skill and 
differences in local conditions also count, 
so that one dyer may prefer one product 
whilst another dyer, although doing the 
same kind of work, may obtain better re- 
sults with one of the other products. 

The method of application of these com- 
illustrated by 
Formosul (a sodium salt) as representative 
of the class. Formosul does not exert its 
stripping action at low temperatures and 
is quite stable under these conditions. 
Stripping commences when the tempera- 
ture is just below the boil and then takes 
place gradually. An acid bath is neces- 
sary and the rate of stripping is greatly 
influenced by pH. The absence of acid 
may cause tendering and harshness in the 
material, whilst too low pH values will 
produce too rapid decomposition of the 
Formosul. The best acids to use are formic 
and acetic acids which, being weak acids, 
are less likely to be present in excess; sul- 
furic acid is also suitable, but any excess 
of this acid will cause too rapid decom- 
position and insufficient penetration of the 
Formosul, and the strip obtained is 
usually somewhat inferior to that obtain- 
able with either formic or acetic acid, 
which should always be used for stripping 
union materials. A suitable recipe is as 
follows: the material to be stripped— 
which should not contain oil or dirt, and, 
if carbonized, may need neutralizing,—is 
entered into a bath containing, on the 
weight of the material, 2-4 per cent For- 
musol and 1.5-2.5 per cent formic acid 
(85 per cent) or 3-5 per cent acetic acid 
(30 per cent). The temperature is then 
raised to the boil in 30 min. and kept at 
this temperature for 20-30 min. It is es- 
sential that the bath should remain acid 
to litmus paper throughout the process, 
otherwise undecomposed Formosul may 
be left in the goods and cause trouble in 
subsequent dyeing. The material is finally 
rinsed well, first in warm water and then 
in cold water. 
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The majority of dyed wool materials 
are satisfactorily stripped by this process, 
although, owing to the color of the de- 
composition products, a white strip is sel- 
dom obtained, the color usually ranging 
from a light fawn or grey to a brown in 
the case of Coomassie Navy Blue. The 
color of the stripped material will depend 
both on the type of dye present before 
stripping and upon the depth of the 
original shade, but, owing to the prepon- 
derance of azo dyes, the color of the 
stripped ground is usually sufficiently 
light to enable the desired shade to be 
obtained in the subsequent dyeing process. 
However, there are exceptions. Indigo and 
dyes of the azine class, e.g., Wool Fast 
Blue BL, do not strip satisfactorily with 
reducing agents, because the leuco-com- 
pounds produced re-oxidize to the original 
dyes during washing off. With Indigo- 
dyed material the best result is obtained 
by stripping first with bichrome and sul- 
furic acid and then, after thorough rinsing, 
with Formosul and formic acid, although 
the result obtained does not always justify 
the extra cost entailed by the double 
process. Subsequent re-oxidation with 
dyes of the triarylmethane and anthra- 
quinonoid classes, e.g., Patent Blues and 
dyes of the Acid Alizarine type, can be 
largely or entirely prevented by adding a 
little formaldehyde to the 
Formosul stripping bath. 


exhausted 


Some dyers maintain a standing bath of 
Formosul, but it is doubtful whether the 
resulting small saving in chemical costs 
outweighs the attendant disadvantages. 
Not only is the stripping process less easy 
to control from a standing bath, owing to 
the unknown amounts of residual Formo- 
sul and acid present, but the accumulation 
of reduction products soon converts the 
standing bath into a weak dyevat and the 
stripped grounds become gradually less 
and less satisfactory. 

The degree of control and penetration 
of the material which are possible when 
using Formosul are illustrated by the fact 
that it is possible to strip dyed wool 
cheeses with Formosul and obtain an even 
strip. Stripping the wool in chese form 
preserves it in better condition than strip- 
ping in hank form. A stainless steel ma- 
chine should be used for stripping cheeses; 
for wool in other forms, eg., rags, a 
wooden vat should be used, because the 
presence of iron is liable to cause staining 
of the material, whilst copper may cause 
tendering. 

Sodium hydrosulfite is a soluble white 
powder which should be stored in a 
tightly closed tin. Its stripping, i.e., re- 
ducing, action is represented by the equa- 
tion 
NaS.0, + 2H:.O = 2NaHSO; + H: (5) 
Although the reducing power of sodium 
hydrosulfite is equal to that of the sul- 


foxylate-formaldehyde compounds, it js 
used to a much smaller extent than the 
jatter compounds for stripping dyed wool, 
because of the rapidity with which its 
solutions decompose at low temperatures 
and the difficulty of controlling the strip. 
ping process, in consequence of which the 
stripping is liable to be unlevel. How. 
ever, sodium hydrosulfite is valuable to 
the wool dyer, not only for Indigo dye- 
ing, but for the following purposes as 
well: (1) for clearing (a) effect threads of 
cotton or viscose rayon in worsted pieces 
which have become stained during piece 
dyeing; or (b) light colored wool yarns 
which have become stained by adjacent 
dark colored yarns during the milling of 
the piece; in both cases the material is 
worked for 10-15 min. in a cold weak 
(e.g., 0.25-0.50 per cent on the weight of 
the material) bath of sodium hydrosulfite 
made alkaline with soda ash, and finally 
washed well in cold water. (2) For bleach- 
ing blankets and wool yarns after peroxide 
bleaching. 

Other stripping agents which are of 
less importance but may be found useful 
on occasion are the oxidizing agents, 
potassium permanganate and hydrogen 
peroxide, and the reducing agent, titanous 
sulfate.*: * 

It will usually be found that, owing to 
slight damage to the scale structure of 
the fibers, wool materials which have been 
stripped will take up milling acid and 
chrome dyes more rapidly than wool 
which is being dyed for the first time. 


REFERENCES 


1 Lowe, Lloyd and Smith, “‘Amer. Dyestuff 
Rep.,” 1941, 30, 81. 
2 Miller, “J.S.D.C.,” 1913, 29, 101. 


3 Farrell & Walker, ‘“‘Dyeing & Cleaning,’ 
C. Griffin, 1929, pp. 164-176. 

* Forster, “J.S.D.C.,’’ 1934, 50, 282. 

5 Starkie, “‘Dyer,’”’ 1936, 76, 419. 

® Appleton, ibid., 1944, 91, 137, 179. 

7Anon., “Textile Recorder,” 1939, November, 
pp. 29 and 31. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, ANNUAL MEETING 

will allow adequate time for printing. 
In case more papers are submitted than 
the time permits, the Technical Program 


N ORDER to report even a fraction of 

the vast amount of research and investi- 
gational work done in the last three years, 
many of the technical papers to be pre- 
sented on Saturday morning have been 
prepared as resumes. Realizing that there 
has been much important work done which 
has not been included in the program, 
the Technical 
arranged for a Saturday afternoon session, 
at which individual or corporate mem- 
bers may present 25 to 30 minute papers 


Program Committee has 


or movies to report such work. This ses- 


Angust 14, 1944 


sion is being arranged in response to 
several requests by manufacturers for an 
opportunity to report their work. There 
will be time for five or six such presenta- 
tions on Saturday afternoon beginning at 
2:00 o'clock. 


Members who desire to present papers 
at that time should communicate with the 
Technical Program Committee immedi- 
ately. It will be necessary to submit a 
65-75 word abstract together with the 
title of the paper and the name of the 
author not later than September 1. This 


Committee reserves the right to select 
those to be presented. If too few papers 
are submitted, this Saturday afternoon 
session will be cancelled. 


GLEN S. HIERS 
Chairman, Technical 
Program Committee 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
5000 Parkside Ave. 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH 
COUNCIL MEETING 


HE Council held its 146th meeting at 

the Downtown Athletic Club in New 
York on Monday morning, June 19, 1944. 
Present were President William D. Ap- 
pel, presiding; Hugh Christison and 
Charles A. Seibert, Vice Presidents: Wil- 
liam R. Moorhouse, Treasurer; Louis A. 
Olney, Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee; Carl Z. Draves and P. J. Wood, 
Past Presidents; Harry M. Hartnett and 
Charles H. A. Schmitt representing North- 
ern New England; Ben Verity represent- 
ing Rhode Island; Kenneth H. Barnard, 
J. Ernest Meili and George A. Moran 
representing New York; James P. Con- 
way and John F. McCoy representing 
Philadelphia; C. Norris Rabold and 
Raphael E. Rupp representing Piedmont; 
Robert W. Philip representing Southeast; 
Leonard S. Little, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on Research; Bertil A. 
Ryberg, Associate Research Director; Miles 
A. Dahlen; and Harold C. Chapin, Secre- 
tary. 

The Secretary’s report of the 145th 
Council meeting and financial report of 
June 12, and the Treasurer’s report of 
June 15, were accepted. Approval by let- 
ter ballot was reported for new wording 
of Article IV of the By-laws as follows: 


Committees. Section 1. Except where 
otherwise specified, the following Stand- 
ing Committees of the Council with 
chairmen shall be appointed annually, an 
Executive Committee on Research, a Pub- 
licity Committee, a Committee on Ap- 
propriations, a Committee on Membership 
and Local Sections, a Publications Com- 
mittee, and a Committee on Corporate 
Memberships. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee on 
Research shall be composed of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, the retiring Pres- 
ident, the Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee (appointed by the Council as 
provided in the Constitution), and three 
Senior members appointed by the Council. 
The three members first appointed shall 
serve for 3, 4 and 5 years respectively, 
and each one shall be replaced at the end 
of his term by a new member appointed 
for three years. No one may serve as 
Chairman of this Committee more than 
3 consecutive years. This Committee shall 
be responsible for the general research 
policy and program of the Association 
and for the organization and operation of 
the employed staff. 

Section 3. The Publicity Committee 
shall be appointed by the Council. It shall 
be the duty of this Committee to devise 
ways and means whereby the necessary 
publicity may be given to all activities 
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and publications of the Association and 
its Local Sections. 


Section 4. The Committee on Appro- 
priations shall consist of the Treasurer 
and Secretary of the Association and three 
Past Presidents appointed by the Council. 
Any proposal made to the Council at any 
meeting involving the expenditure or in- 
vestment of the Association’s funds, before 
being voted on by the Council, shall be 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which shall investigate its merits 
and make a report to the Council at or 
before its next meeting. It shall be the 
further duty of this Committee to prepare 
and present to the Council for its approval 
at its October meeting each year a budget 
covering total estimated expenditures of 
the Association for the succeeding year. 


Section 5. The Committee on Member- 
ship and Local Sections shall consist of 
the Vice Presidents and Secretary of the 
Association. This Committee shall ex- 
amine and either approve or disapprove 
all applications for membership in the 
Association, before said applications are 
presented to the Council. 

Section 6. The Publications Committee 
shall be appointed by the Council. This 
Committee shall have fuil charge of the 
publications of the Association including 
the annual Year Book and the preparation 
of its contents. 


Section 7. The Committee on Corporate 
Memberships shall be appointed by the 
Council. It shall be the duty of this Com- 
mittee to direct the solicitation of Cor- 
porate Memberships either directly or 
through the Corporate Membership Com- 
mittees of the Local Sections; and to pre- 
pare and send to all Corporate Members 
annually a financial statement showing the 
disposition of Corporate Membership 
funds for research purposes, and a resume 
of the activities of the Research Commit- 
tee. 


Section 8. The Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee on Research, 
shall appoint sub-committees as required 
from time to time to carry out specific re- 
search projects, such committees to be 
designated as “active sub-committees”; and 
also other sub-committees on various sub- 
jects to which inquiries may be referred, 
such committees to be designated as 
“reference sub-committees.” 


Each active sub-committee shall elect a 
Secretary and shall select a Chairman sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Research. All active sub-com- 
mittees shall report to the Research 
Committee at least once a year. No mem- 
ber may be Chairman of more than one 
active sub-committee at one time. No 








member may be a member of more than 
three active sub-committees at one time. 
No member may be Chairman of any ac. 
tive sub-committee more than three con- 
secutive years, but an ex-chairman may 
become Chairman again after a lapse of 
one year. 


Section 9. The Council or the President 
alone may appoint special committees, or 
chairmen with power to select the mem. 
bers of their committees, to perform spe. 
cific duties. 


Section 10. Every Standing and Special 
Committee shall report to the Council in 
a manner and at a time specified by the 
Secretary of the Association through 
proper notice to the Chairman. 


Mr. Moorhouse was appointed Chair. 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and C. Z. Draves, L. A. Olney and P. J. 
Wood members. It was voted that the 
Committee on Color constitute, ex officio, 
the representation of the Association on 
the Inter-Society Color Council. Dr. Miles 
A. Dahlen was appointed Chairman of a 
committee to institute at the Atlantic City 
General Meeting a “Personnel Service,” in 
accordance with his own recommenda- 
tions. An appropriation was made for 
expenses. Mr. Barnard reported on the 
technical program for the meeting. 

Mr. Little reported for the Executive 
Committee on Research. An appropria- 
tion was made for preparation of Cor- 
Membership certificates by the 
committee. There were submitted to let- 
ter ballot proposals to change the begin- 
ning of the Dues Year, for Corporate 
Members only, from Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; and 
to consider previous records of indebted- 
ness for personal dues extinct on Nov. 1, 
1944. 

Elected to Corporate membership were, 
American Institute of Laundering, Archer 
Hosiery Mills, Better Fabrics Testing Bu- 
reau, Dundee Mills, Fair Lawn Finishing 
Co., Georgia Manufacturing Co., Grant- 
ville Mills, Griffin Hosiery Mills, Huguet 
Fabrics Corp., Industrial Dyeing Corpora- 
tion of North Carolina, Jordan Mills, 
Lowell Bleachery South, Mock Jordan 
Voehringer Co., National Rayon Dyeing 
Co., Newnan Cotton Mills, North 
Georgia Processing Co., Phillipsburg Tex- 
tile Print Works, Price Fire and Water 
Proofing Co., Russell Manufacturing Co., 
Schurmann Silk Dyeing Corp., Shannon 
Hosiery Mills, Spalding Knitting Mills, 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Waverly Piece 
Dye Works and Worcester Knitting Co. 

Each of the following was elected to the 
class of membership specified, as of thirty 
days from publication of application, pro- 
vided no objection be received meanwhile 
by the Secretary. 
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= SECRETARY'S FINANCIAL REPORT—JUNE 12, 1944 
ime, 
ny ac. Dues, Dues, 
> on aol regular & Corporate & Miscel- ” 
1 may Received and transmitted to Treasurer Applications reinstate. Sustaining laneous Totals 
ose of § August 1, 1943 to April 14, 1944.......... $1,540.00 $12,992.63 $13.735.00 $4,107.76 $32,375.39 
April 14 to June 12, 1944................ 445.00 567.00 2,052.50 459.82* 3,524.32 
. Total in fiscal year to date............... 1,985.00 13,559.63 15,787.50 4,567.58 35,899.71 
a Leaving deposited by Treasurer with Secretary. ....... 2.006 s0000% reese $2,000.00 oad 
mem. * Miscellaneous items, CE Ws i ins isan sls brs os 55.50 Mesteed tebiag ............. 27.00 
n spe- Year books ................ $105.80 Water test apparatus......... 24.20 
Reporters ....---+---++++-- by Dyed standards ............. 14.00 460.04 
wedi nag Pree emerete® aos Gas fading blue prints....... 6.50 an 
cil in EE ee 128.29 RI i ors iw ss cucta 17.50 $459.82 
y th CC eee k8 8h RO 
oa Senior E. C. Jertson A. J. Wiesner Permanency of Finish on Fabrics, Daniel 
R. W. Angstadt G. E. Landt E. Kiesewetter T. L. Woodwell P. Knowland on Transference of Color, 
_— E. F. Arnold N. R. Lufkin Transferred from other classifications and James R. Redmond on Testing Fire 
sions: G. A. Artope K. V. Marshall to Senior membership were: F. A. Bate- _ Resistant Material. 
P. J. R. N. Aston E. H. McAngus — ne ee Biggers, # UE, Cicten, J. &. Mr. Dorn described plans for large scale 
t the C. A. Bachmeier A. J. McGregor Geena, J. P. Ploubides, T. J. Scanlon, wash fastness tests in laundries and homes, 
fficio, G. L .Berry M. C. Mobley J. C. Shoee. : on a variety of fabrics, under direction of 
n on R. D. Broadhurst D. - Norton Repesaiy suhusinied, a full-time assistant; on the basis of which 
Miles | J. A. Cairns D. K. Ogies BARULD C. CHAPIN, the laboratory tests would be revised. Mr. 
of a | M. Carrigan A. R. Olsen Secretary. Seibert was appointed Secretary of the 
City | FD. Cole S. Parry * ¢ Wash Fastness Committee. Mr. Seibert 
” in | W. E. Coughlin F. Phil ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- reported that recent work of the Light 
onda. | W. S. Curley C. Piccione NINTH MEETING OF THE Fastness Committee had been principally 
. for | § M. Boppre H. S. Porter RESEARCH COMMITTEE on Mr. Christison’s new standards, final 
the | J Diani R. W. Price P= aan — samples of which would be ready for tests 
G. Durand R. T. Pullar Soe Sevanadh Samnentites SA He een in about seven weeks. The committee was 
utive J. E. Durrell G. R. Purdy Pe ret se m Oe Seas nn working on methods of evaluating fading 
D. J. Eccleston C. W. Rice Club in New York on Tuesday morning, ; 
pria- ‘ : ne rates of lamps. 
J. H. Eisenhardt F. S. Richardson June 20th, 1944. Present were Chairman 
Cor. P. M. Elliott O. Ruitenterg, Jr. Louis A. Olney presiding, W. D. Appel, On Water Resistance, Mr. Slowinske 
the J. S. Fassett S. Scheibner A. G. Ashcroft, K. H. Barnard, J. R. Bon- stated that the spray test was now officially 
, let- D. L Gleim E. W. Seasongood nar, F. Bonnet, R. G. Buck, H. Christison, standard and that the immersion test 
-g10- ce Coe A. Seidel R. F. Culver, M. A. Dahlen, C. W. Dorn, might also be so adopted, but that the 
ger! Gregory F. B. Smith W. C. Durfee, H. M. Hartnett, N. A. John- hydrostatic test required further study, al- 
and W. H. Gregory F. J. Sprules son, D. P. Knowland, H. W. Leitch, L. S. ready in progress in a comparison with 
peed W. C. Hall L. B. Stephenson Little, O. F. Marks, J. F. McCoy, J. E. the Suter test. Tests simulating the effect 
v. I, M. B. Hart R. B. Taylor Meili, W. R. Moorhouse, G. A. Moran, of rain were under investigation in the 
G. T. Hodges, III P. C. Thomas H. A. Neville, A. D. Nute, P. M. Otto, du Pont laboratories as well as those of 
vere, C. C. Hollenbach S. J. VanHaste R. W. Philip, W. F. Prien, F. A. Prisley, the Textile Foundation. Results were 
cher S. M. Howell, Jr. A. P. Ventrella C. N. Rabold, R. E. Rupp, B. A. Ryberg, quite different from those with the hydro- 
Bu- J. W. Jordan R. E. Ward C. H. A. Schmitt, C. A. Seibert, G. A. static test, thin, tightly woven fabrics 
hing A. Kahn J. L. Whisnant Slowinske, R. H. Souther, F. M. Steadman, standing the hydrostatic test better, and 
-ant- J. H. Kettering 27 C Whischouse J. A. Stevenson, H. W. Stiegler, F. R. rain not so well, in comparison with other 
guet W. H. Krewson D. H. Wilcox, Jr. Tripp, B. Verity, P. J. Wood, H. L. Young fabrics. Mr. Durfee suggested trial of 
ora: R. J. LaBelle L. C. Zumpfe and H. C. Chapin. single drops of water, from increasing 
ills, Junior Mr. Little reported for the Executive elevations, up to the point of penetration. 
‘dan M. Crowther W. T. Haggerty Committee on Research, with special ref- Lt. Col. Steadman reported for Dr. 
cing A. J. Demers R. S. Messinger erence to the budget, and efforts to de- Barker on a Mildew Proofing Test which it 
orth E. F. Glenn F. Peterson termine the research interests of local Sec- was hoped would be suitable for Federal 
Tex- W. T. Grobe tions. Dr. Olney discussed new equipment specifications. Mr. Bonnar reported for 
rs Associate and employees in Lowell, and named new Dr. Draves on the “Rewetting Test” fot 
Co., J. C. Alexander C. F. MacNeil sub-committee chairmen, Charles W. Dorn evaluating wetting agents, now nearly 
non | T. P. Beery R. V. May on Wash Fastness of Textiles, Charles A. ready for official approval. Mr. Barnard 
ills 7 Cw, Bendigo G. R. Murphy Seibert. on Fastness to Light, Albert H. reported the current status of plans for 
iece M. A. Bergfeld H. R. Peterson Grimshaw on Standard Methods of Chem- extensive work on accelerated ageing tests 
as J. M. Besso R. Rich ical Analysis and Testing, Ruby K. Wor- by various organizations. Mr. Knowland 
the | J. H. Canady L. M. Shuford ner on Bibliography, George A. Slowinske stated that some of the multifiber test fab- 
irty | J. M. Centa T. R. Smith on Water Resistance of Fabrics, Carl W. ric was about ready for shipment. Mr. 
pro- | W.R. Cleary E. R. Templeton Patton on Standard Methods of Determin- Marks suggestion of a test for suscepti- 
hile R. D. Clevenger M. D. Weiss ing Finishing Materials in Textiles, Har- bility of fibers to snagging was referred 
J. F. Hagen F. S. Whiteside old W. Stiegler on Crease Resistance and _to the Executive Committee on Research. 
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Dr. Dahlen said that a test with sand 
paper was fairly satisfactory. 

It was voted that the method of testing 
color fastness to laundering and domestic 
washing of dyed or printed cotton and 
linen, being in process of revision, be 
withdrawn from consideration by the 
American Standards Association as an 
American Standard; and that request be 
made to the American Standards Associa- 
tion that the document on, “Color Fastness 
Terminology for Colored Textiles,’ sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission 
in October, 1942, be referred back to our 
Association as a co-sponsor, pending re- 
vision of tests now in progress. Mr. 
Christison, Mr. Durfee and Mr. Moor- 
house were appointed a committee to 
reconcile terminology of certain tests in 
the Year Book with CS-59. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HAROLD C. CHAPIN, 
Secretary. 
¢ ¢— 


COMMITTEES FOR ANNUAL 
MEETING 


General Chairman—C. A. SEIBERT 
TECHNICAL PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

Dr. Glen S. Hiers, Chairman; Lt.-Col. 
Frank Steadman, Vice-Chairman; John A. 
Levering, Roy Hobart Souther, Charles 
W. Dorn and Miles A. Dahlen. 
REGISTRATION AND RESERVATION 


Harold B. Dohner, Chairman; Curt 
Baeringer, Vice-Chairman, and A. E. 
Raimo. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Fred C. Scholler, Chairman; Max Ritter, 
Walter Fancourt and Arthur E. Jones. 
EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 
Arthur Etchells, Chairman; Capt. A. W. 
Edwards, M. H. Klein and B. S. Bellemere. 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Walter G. Hamlen, Chairman; Joseph 
Schmitz, Jr., and William Diamond. 
BANQUET COMMITTEE 
De Haven Butterworth, Chairman; John 
H. Culver and Walter Fancourt, 3rd. 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
James P. Conaway, Chairman; Ernest 
Empting, W. R. Smith and Ernest Burrell. 
RECREATION COMMITTEE 
Lloyd Koons, Chairman; Arthur M. 
Gordon, Vice-Chairman; John W. Jordan, 
Richard L. Jones and John Koch, Jr. 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Harry M. Hartnett, N.N.E. Section; A. 


R. Fletcher and H. S. Travis, R. I. Section; 
J. E. Meili and N. A. Johnson, N. Y. Sec- 
tion; J. L. Crist and C. N. Rabold, Pied- 
mont Section; W. B. Griffin and R. W. 
Philip, S. Eastern Section; R. W. Freeze, 
S. Central Section; A. T. Brainerd, Mid- 
West Section; C. Baeringer, H. B. Dohner 
and A. E. Raimo, Phila. Section. 
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TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

John F. McCoy, Chairman; Edward G. 
Haack, Frank E. Nevins and Roland Mac- 
Donald. 

LADIES’ COMMITTEE 

James Dixon, Chairman; F. L. Pepper, 
James C. Conway, Mrs. Harry P. Millson 
and Mrs. Wm. Ebersold. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
ANNUAL MEETING 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
12:00 M.—Registration 
Research Sub-committee Meetings 
Council Meeting 
The personal relations 
will be active from the time of reg- 
istration until 5 or 6 P.M. Satur- 
day evening 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13TH 
9:00 A.M.—Registration continued 
10:00 A.M.—Research Committee Meeting 
2:00 P.M.—Symposium on “The Textile 
Chemist in the Post-War World” 
William D. Appel, presiding 
. Introductory Remarks 
William D. Appel 
. The Undergraduate Course in Tex- 
tile Chemistry, Dr. Samuel C. Lind 
. Postgraduate Training and Re- 
search for Textile Chemists, Dr. 
Hugh S. Taylor 
. The Professional Status of the Tex- 


12TH 


program 


nN 


ww 


tile Chemist, Andrew Fraser, Jr. 
5:00 P.M.—Annual Business Meeting 
7:00 P.M.—Buffet Supper 
Intersectional Contest 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14TH 
9:30 A.M.—Technical Papers 
Testing Group—c. E. 
Chairman 


Dorn, 


1. Service Testing of Textile Materials 
Dr. Jules LaBarthe 

2. Interpretation of Laboratory Tests 
Alfred G. Ashcroft 

3. Writing of Specifications for Tex- 
tile Materials, Col. Frank M. Stead- 
man 





a a ro oO 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Atlantic City Meeting 
Octoter 12-14, 1944 


Candidates for Employment: 


Write to Dr. H. C. Chapin, Secretary, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass., 
for application forms or secure them at the meeting. 


Employers: 


Advise Dr. Chapin of your interest and personnel requirements now, if pos- 
sible. If not, consult the Service at the meeting. 


For further information, see July 31, 1944, issue of 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 





This service is free to all A.A.T.C.C. members! 





4. Consumer Protection in Informative 
Labeling, Earle M. Edgerton 


Group—Douglas C. 
Chairman 


Cotton Newman, 
1. Recent Developments in Dyeing of 
Cotton Fabrics with Vat Dyes 
2. Some Aspects of the Degradation of 
Cellulose in Storage and Service, 

A. J. Rutherford 

. Pigment Dyeing and Printing 

. Recent Developments in Drying of 
Textile Materials 


wr We 


Wool Group—Dr. Milton Harris, 
Chairman 
1. The Present State of Synthetic Pro- 
tein Fiber Development, Dr. Or- 
ville May 
2. Continuous Dyeing of Wool 
Werner von Bergen 
3. Survey of Shrinkproofing Processes 
. Evaluating of Shrink proofing 
Methods 


Finishing Group—Dr. Donald H. Powers, 
Chairman 


> 


1.General Survey of New Resinous 
Finish Materials on Various Fibers 
and Fabrics, Dr. D. H. Powers 

2. Hosiery Finishing 

3. Analysis and Control of Tropical 
Damage, Prof. Wm. N. Weston 

4. Insect Pest Control 


Synthetic Fibers Group—Dr. H. D, W 
Smith, Chairman 
1. Survey of the New Synthetic Fibers 
Wm. D. Appel 
. Synthetics in Post-War Fabrics 
.A Survey of the Dyeing of Syn- 
thetic Fibers, Arthur W. Etchells 
4.The Use of Synthetic Fibers in 
Knitted Fabrics 
1:00 P.M.—Luncheon Meeting, National 
and Section Officers 
Recreation 
7:30 P.M.—Banquet 
Olney Medal Award 


Note: This program subject to revision 
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THE UTILIZATION OF WOOL 


By Four Saprophytic Micro-Organisms in 
the Presence of Additional Nutrients 


DORIS J. HIRSCHMANN,* MARIAN ZAMETKIN,’ and RUTH ELMQUIST ROGERS’ 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


URING war time, clothing and other 

articles made from wool, especially 
those used by troops, are more likely to 
be exposed to conditions favoring microb- 
ial decay than normally, and _ replace- 
ments for damaged materials are more 
dificult to obtain. The study herein re- 
ported was undertaken to investigate some 
aspects of the mechanism of this decay. 
To do this the growth of four saprophytic 
micro-organisms which utilize wool as a 
nutrient was investigated in the presence 
and absence of degreased wool fabric. 
Various media with and without sources 
of nitrogen and/or of carbon were used. 
Also the effect of adding an aqueous wool 
extract to the various media was deter- 
mined. It is hoped that the information 
in this report may prove useful in any 
subsequent investigations designed to study 
the protection of wool against decay and 
to develop methods to test the adequacy 
of these various protective measures. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


A few investigators have found that 
under certain conditions some micro-or- 
ganisms use wool and other animal hair 
as a source of nutrient. Rogers, Hirsch- 
mann, and Humfeld (13) reported that 
Trichophyton interdigitale grew on and 
utilized sterilized wool fabric as a source 
of nutrient in the presence of mineral 
Stuart (14) 
stated that Chaetomium globosum utilized 


salts agar or water agar. 
heat-sterilized calf hair as the sole source 
of carbon and nitrogen. 


Burgess has shown that growth of 
Organisms on wool is influenced by the 
degree of deterioration of wool and by 
the presence of impurities. He (2, 4) re- 
ported that a partial hydrolysis of the 
wool protein may cause an enhancement 
of growth due to an increase in available 
nutrient. According to him (3) wool may 
contain impurities as an available food 
supply on which the organisms grow 
before the fibers themselves are attacked. 
Burgess (5) also stated that in the presence 
of certain nutrients other than wool, the 





Present address: Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

* Now at National Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
epartment of Commerce.. 
* Present address: College Heights Estates. Md. 
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range of temperature and humidity is in- 
creased within which the growth of or- 
ganisms on wool is possibie. 
Investigators have found that 
fibers can be disintegrated into 
component parts by micro-organisms and 
in the absence of living organisms, by 
the enzyme, trypsin. Gabriel (9) reported 
that an unidentified organism causing 
“pink rot” in woot retted tne fiber. He 
stated that the by-products or the organ- 
ism appeared to attack tne substance 
holding the cells of the fiber together. 
According to ‘lrotman and Sutton (15), 
corticai celis were liberated from wool 
inoculated with Bacillus mesentericus or 
Bacillus subtilis when incubated in nou- 
trient broth. Burgess (6, 7) showed that 
buffered solutions of trysin could dis- 
integrate wool tibers into their component 
parts in the absence of living organisms 
but pointed out tat in genera: wool 
snowed good resistance to tryptic action 
and tnat the penetration of sound fiber 


wool 
their 


was slow. Ihe action or tne enzyme, 
trypsin, on wool fiber was simular to but 
more rapid wan tnat of proteolytic 
bacteria. 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 
The extent of growth of Bacillus mesen- 
tericus, Bacillus Actinomyces 


alous variety and Cvaetomium globosum, 


suotils, 


on wool fabric was determined in the 
presence of tour iiquid and four solid 
micuia. Dnese tour organisms’ were chosen 
because previous reports by others, and 
work performed in _ this 
1abOratory, indicated tnat these organ- 
isms were capable of damaging wool or 
mesentericus and B. 


preimmunary 


attacking hair. Bb. 
suoilis were reported to attack wool by 
Trotman and Sutton (15). A. alous was 
isouated by one of the authors from wool 
and subsequently grown on water-agar 





‘ Appreciation is expressed to N. R. Smith of 
the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering for the cultures of B. 
Mesentericus ana 5, subulis. The A. albus culture 
was isOlated in the bacteriological laboratories of 
tne bureau ot Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics as a contaminating organism growing on 
wWcol labric. it was identined py S. A. Waksman, 
or tne New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tiou. The strain of C. globosum was isolated by 
H. Humteld, tormerly of the U. S. Bureau of 
riant industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing from mildewed canvas and identified from 
Cnivers’ monograph (8). The culture was subse- 
quently sent to Chivers, who confirmed the iden- 
tification. 


containing sterilized ground wool. C. 
globosum was found by Stuart (14) to 
attack calf-hair keratin. 

The liquid media used were Czapek’s 
solution®, Czapek’s with sucrose omitted, 
Czapek’s with NaNO; omitted, and Cza- 
pek’s with both sucrose and NaNO; 
omitted. The solid media were the same 
as the four liquid media except that 
each one contained 1.5 per cent agar® 
in addition to the other substances. Dis- 
tilled water was used as the control for 
the liquid media and water agar for the 
solid media. In addition, experiments 
were made in which an aqueous wool 
extract was substituted for the wool fab- 
rics, and added to the liquid media. 

The various media and the controls 
were adjusted to pH 7.0 by the addition 
of IN NaOH or 1N HCI, as necessary. 
Adjustments were made colorimetrically 
using bromthymol blue as the indicator. 
None of the media was filtered. They were 
sterilized in the autoclave at 15 pounds 
pressure for 20 minutes. 

The fabric used was a clear finished, 
bleached, all-wool, 2-up-and-2-down even- 
twill serge. It was degreased by extract- 
ing 6 hours with alcohol, air drying, 
extracting 6 hours with ether, air drying, 
and thoroughly rinsing in distilled water 
at 50° C. 

The degreased fabric was cut into rec- 
tangular pieces 2 x 2 inches. Each piece 
was rinsed in running distilled water 
for 30 minutes and then placed in a 
separate test tube and sterilized at 15 
pounds for 20 minutes. 

Rapidly growing cultures were used in 
preparing the inocula. B. mesentericus 
and B. subtilis were sub-cultured daily, 
A. albus at 2-day intervals, and C. glo- 
bosum at weekly intervals. Nutrient agar 
slants were used for growing the organ- 
isms and in each case the third sub-culture 
was taken. 

The growth from three agar slants of 
each organism was removed and suspended 
in distilled water. The suspension was 


' The formula for Czapek’s solution is: MgSO, 
0.5 gm.; KCl, 0.5 gm; K,HPO,, 1.0 gm; FeSO", 
0.01 gm; NaNO., 2.0 gm; sucrose, 30.0 gm; dis- 
tilled water, 1 liter. Although the chemicals used 
were analyzed reagent quality, traces of nitrogen 
were present as impurities. 


® Difco agar was used throughout this study. 
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transferred to an Erlemeyer flask con- 
taining sterile glass beads and thoroughly 
shaken by hand for 15 to 30 minutes until 
all large clumps were broken up and a 
milky suspension formed. It was cen- 
trifuged at approximately 1200 R.P.M., 
the supernatant fluid removed, and the 
cells resuspended in sterile distilled water 
and again centrifuged. This washing 
process was repeated two additional times. 
After the final centrifuging, the bacterial 
or fungal cells were suspended in 20 ml. 
of sterile distilled water. 

Five milliliters of each of the liquid 
media were pipetted into each of ten 
tubes, half of which contained 
wool pieces. The wool was thoroughly 
moistened by the medium and allowed to 
remain partially submerged. 

Each of the solid media was melted, 
cooled to approximately 50° C. and 
poured into 10 Petri dishes, 20 ml. per 
dish. After the agar solidified a wool 
piece was added to each of five plates 
of each medium. The strip was placed in 
firm contact with the agar, without break- 
ing the surface of the agar. In the case 
of B. mesentericus and B. subtilis, the 


sterile 


experiment was repeated using test tubes 
in place of Petri dishes. 

In order to verify the sterility of the 
media and wool, all tubes and plates were 
incubated for 2 days at 30° C. before 


inoculation. 

Each fabric piece was inoculated with 
0.1 ml. of the washed suspension of one 
of the four organisms, care being taken 
to spread the inoculum over the entire 
surface of the wool. The excess was 
allowed to run from the fabric edge onto 
the medium. Each tube of medium with- 
out wool was also inoculated with 0.1 
ml. of suspension. 

All cultures were incubated at 30° C. 
for three weeks. Observations of growth 
on the fabric and on the media were made 
periodically. At the end of the incuba- 
tion period, fibers from the various samples 
of fabric were examined microscopically, 
using the 16 mm. and 4.4 mm. objectives. 

In addition to the work described above, 
the effect of a wool extract’ on the growth 
of the four organisms was tested. For each 
organism, 5 ml. of each medium contain- 
ing 0.5 ml. of extract was dispensed in 
each of 5 sterile test tubes and incubated 
at 30° C. for 48 hours before use. One- 
tenth of a ml. of the culture suspension 
prepared as previously described, was 
used to inoculate each tube. Two control 
tubes of each of the four basic media 
and the distilled water, without any wool 
extract, were inoculated with each or- 
ganism. Macroscopic examinations were 
made after 3, 7, 14 and 21 days of all the 
inoculated tubes and microscopic exami- 


TABLE | 


nations only when there was any doubt 
about the presence of growth. 


RESULTS 


Bacillus mesentericus 

Bacillus mesentericus grew in Czapek’s 
solution and Czapek’s agar without the 
addition of wool fabric or wool extract 
(table I). In general there was scant 
development in the incomplete Czapek’s 
media. Water agar supported no or only 
scant growth of the organism and dis. 
tilled water no growth. 

When the wool fabric was added to 
the Czapek’s and incomplete Czapek’s 
solutions, development of the organism 
in the media was markedly stimulated, 
and after two weeks, scant growth oc- 
curred even in the distilled water in 
which the wool was submerged. How- 
ever, colonies of the bacillus were not 
evident on the various fabric pieces. 

Stimulation of growth was noted when 
the wool extract was added to the liquid 


media. This stimulation occurred with 


4 O-scrare--°h niece of the wool fabric was 
used to prepare the wool extract. The fabric was 
finely shredded, added to 200 ml. of distilled water, 
and autoclaved at 15 pounds for 20 minutes. After 
standing over night, the mixture was filtered 
through paper with sterile precautions. The fil- 
trate, a clear, faintly yellow, slightly viscid fluid, 
was tested for sterility on nutrient agar. It was 
added, in 20-ml. amounts, to 200 ml. of each of the 
four basic liquid media and to the distilled water. 
The final concentration of the extract in the media 
was approximately equivalent to the extract of one 
1% x 2 inch piece per 5 ml. of medium. 


Growth of Bacillus mesentericus in various media with and without wool’ 


Media 


Czapek’s solution 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose 
Czapek’s solution without sodium nitrate 


Czapek’s solution without sucrose and sodium 


nitrate 


Czapek’s agar 
Czapek’s agar without sucrose 
Czapek’s agar without sodium nitrate 


Growth in absence of wool 
3 days 7 days 14 days 21 days 7 days 
Liquid media 
4+ 4+ 
1+ i-+- 
i+ 1+ 


i+ it 


Agar media (Petri plate) 


Czapek’s agar without sucrose and sodium nitrate. 


Water agar 


Czapek’s agar 
Czapek’s agar without sucrose 
Czapek’s agar without sodium nitrate 


Czapek’s agar without sucrose and sodium nitrate. .. a 


Water agar 


ee 


Czapek’s solution without sucrose 


Czapek’s solution without sodium nitrate ... 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose and sodium 


nitrate 


1 Growth on 5 samples averaged and reported as follows: ~— 
good growth; 5-++ = very good growth; and 6+ = excellent growth. 


moderate growth; 4- 
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Agar media (Test tube) 
6+ 6+ 
1+ 1+ 
2+ 2+- 
oT - 





media—aqueous wool extract 


s+ 2 +) 684 


It 2+ 0 2+ 2+ 


ane Y am a oa 


i+ is 


> no growth; + 


doubtful growth; 1+ 


Growth in presence of wool 
On fabric 
14 days 21 days 


In surrounding media or extract 
3 days 7 days 14 days 21 days 


6+ 6+ 
4+ 4+ 
5+ 55 


4+ 5+ 
Se it 


i+ oa 


= scant growth; 2+ = fair growth; 
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Bacillus subtilis as well as of B. mesen- 
tericus was supported by Czapek’s solu- 
tion and Czapek’s agar without the addi- 
tion of wool fabric or extract. In general 
limited development occurred in the in- 
complete Czapek’s media. The Czapek’s 


Czapek’s 

10ut the medium without the nitrogen source sup- 
| extract ported more growth than that without 
aS scant the carbon source. There was scant or no 
Czapek’s evidence of development of colonies of 
or only the bacillus on water agar and none in 
and dis- distilled water. 

When the wool fabric was partially 
dded to immersed in the liquid media growth of 
Czapek’s the organisms in the media was either 
rganism initiated or stimulated. However, devel- 
mulated, s opment on the fabric surface occurred 
wth oc- oh f . ia only in the presence of full Czapek’s solu- 
ater in Figure 1.—Stimulation of growth of Bacillus mesentericus around the cut edges tien 

neal of fibers taken from the wool fabric incubated on Czapek’s agar with sucrose ‘ = 

and NaNO, omitted. x 150. The addition of the wool extract to the 
ere not Czapek’s and incomplete Czapek’s solu- 
= each medium and at every observation fibers were normal. Occasional fibers with tions stimulated growth. It permitted the 
‘d when period. faint epithelial scales and striated appear- _ bacillus to grow when added to distilled 
. liquid When the fabric was added to the solid ance or very occasional free cortical cells _— water. 
‘d with media, microscopic examinations revealed were observed in all the fabric pieces When wool was placed on the solid 
abric wan a marked stimulation of growth at the except those incubated in distilled water. media, no visible colonies occurred on 
wee ends of cut fibers on all media (Fig. 1). The latter appeared normal. When ex- the fabric, except in the presence of Cza- 
ae Ade However, there were no visible colonies amined microscopically, uninoculated pek’s agar in which case growth appeared 


to cover the fabric surface. Although no 
marked increase in colony development, 
as judged by visual observation, occurred 
on any of the solid media to which wool 
fabric was added, microscopic examina- 


wool which had been sterilized and in- 
cubated as test pieces also appeared 
normal. 


on the fabric itself except on the Czapek’s 
agar in the test tube experiment. 
Microscopic examination of fabric sam- 
ples removed from the various media and 
the water agar showed that most of the As 


The fil- 
cid fluid, 
. It was 
ich of the 
ed water. 
he media 
ict of one 


Bacillus subtilis 


shown in Table II, growtn ot 


TABLE II 
Growth of Bacillus subtilis in various media with and without woof 


Growth in presence of wool 
Growth in absence of wool On fabric In surrounding media or extract 


rg na 3 days 7 days 14 days 21 days 7 days 14 days 21 days 3days 7 days 14 days 21 days 


Media 


Liquid media apa 
6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ er 6+ 
7 a mie ‘aon = 2 2+ 
4+ Sar t 6+ 


Czapek’s solution - i 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose oe 
Czapek’s solution without sodium nitrate a 1+ 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose and sodium 

nitrate os — 2+ 
Distilled water oa — — ~- eee = 


6+ 
+ 











Agar media (Petri plate) 


Czapek’s agar i 6+ 6+ 6+ iat 6+ 

Czapek’s agar without sucrose te 1+ 2+ 2+ ies 2 2+ 

Czapek’s agar without sodium nitrate i 24 34+ 4+ me ; 
zapek’s agar without sucrose and sodium nitrate. .. 2+ 2+ 2+ Sas 2+ 
1+ 1+ 1+ = ai 2+ 





Agar media (Test tube) 


Czapek’s agar 6+ 6+ 6+ 
Czapek’s agar without sucrose Pe 2+ 2+ 2+ 
Czapek’s agar without sodium nitrate a 3+ 3+ eG 
Czapek’s agar without sucrose and sodium nitrate. .. 2+ re 2+ 
Water agar ba - 





Liquid media—aqueous wool extract 


Czapek’s solution 2+ 4+ 4+ 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose - 1+ - — 
Czapek’s solution without sodium nitrate - Yo 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose and sodium 

nitrate ee : es 


*Growth on 5 samples averaged and reported as follows: no growth; + doubtful growth; 1+ scant growth; 2+ fair growth; 3+ 


moderate growth; 44 good growth; 5-+ very good growth; and 6+ = excellent growth, 
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tion revealed stimulation of growth at the 
ends of cut fibers. A similar stimulation 
was found for B. mesentericus. 
Microscopic examination of fabric sam- 
ples removed from Czepak’s medium 
showed many descaled fibers and abun- 
dant free epithelial and cortical cells. 
The remaining fabric pieces except those 
incubated in distilled water revealed 
mostly normal fibers although occasional 
descaled fibers and a limited number of 
free cortical cells were observed. The 
fibers in distilled water appeared normal. 


Actinomyces albus variety 

Growth of Actinomyces albus variety 
was excellent in Czapek’s solution and 
Czapek’s agar after 2 weeks (table III). 
At the end of the incubation period, the 
growth in the incomplete Czapek’s solu- 
tions ranged from doubtful to fair and 
on the incomplete agar, moderate to good. 
The medium without the source of nitro- 
gen afforded better development of the 
organism than that without the carbon 
source as was found in the case of B. 
subtilis. Water agar supported fair but 
distilled water no growth. In general 
there was more development on the solid 
than in the liquid media. 

When wool fabric was added to the 
incomplete solutions, growth was greatly 
stimulated in the surrounding media and 
a scant growth was obtained by adding 
the wool fabric to distilled water. Ex- 
cellent development occurred on the fabric 
itself in the presence of Czapek’s solution 
and in all but one case in the presence ot 
the incomplete solutions. A. albus did not 
grow on the fabric in distilled water. 


The addition of wool extract stimu- 
lated the growth of the organisms in each 
liquid medium. 

When wool was added to the solid 
media, growth on the agar was not stimu- 
lated except in the case of water agar. 
In general the development was more 
abundant on the fabric than on the sur- 
rounding agars. The growth on the 
fabric in the presence of Czapek’s agar 
was excellent, in the presence of the in- 
complete agars, good to very good, and 
in the presence of the water agar, fair 
to good. 

Microscopic examination showed ex- 
treme deterioration of the wool fiters in 
all cases except when the wool was incu- 
bated in the presence of distilled water. 
Most of the fibers examined were descaled 
and disintegrated and there were many 
free cortical cells. With distilled water 
the fibers appeared the same as those 
from the uninoculated wool. 


Chaetomium globosum 


According to Table IV, Czapek’s solution 
and Czapek’s agar supported fair to good 
growth of Chaetomium globosum, the in- 
complete media scant to good, and water 
agar scant to fair growth. The fungus 
grew better in the media without the 
source of nitrogen than without the source 
of carbon. 

In the distilled water controls, a scant 
growth of C. globosum was obtained in 
each replicate test in the experiment in 
which the wool fabric was added to vari- 
ous liquid media but doubtful growth in 
the experiment with the aqueous wool 
extract. This scant growth might possibly 


have been caused by traces of nutrients 
in the distilled water or possibly by traces 
carried over with the cells used to inocu. 
late the water. The cells themselves may 
have contained sufficient stored products 
to multiply at least once. 


The addition of wool fabric usually 
stimulated the growth of C. globosum in 
the incomplete Czapek’s solutions and in 
distilled water. Fair to good growth, 
with sporulation, occurred on the wool 
fabric in the presence of full Czapek’s 
solution and the incomplete solutions, 
A scant to fair growth, with some sporula- 
tion, was observed on the fabric in the 
presence of distilled water only. 


When the wool extract was added to 
the various solutions and to distilled 
water, development was enhanced in each 
liquid at each observation period. 


More abundant growth occurred on the 
wool fabric plated on the agar media than 
on the surrounding media as was found 
in general for A. albus. Figure 2 shows 
the greater amount of C. globosum on the 
wool on the Czapek’s agar without su- 
crose and NaNO; than on this agar in 
the absence of wool. Moderate to excel- 
lent growth also with sporulation was 
noted on the fabric in the presence of 
Czapek’s and the incomplete agars and 
scant to very good on the water agar. 

Microscopic examination of the wool 
showed deterioration of the fibers when 
incubated on Czapek’s and the incom- 
plete Czapek’s media. Most of the fibers 
examined had only faintly visible scales 
and some showed greater disintegration. 
Some cortical cells were present. The 





TABLE Ill 


Growth of Actinomyces albus variety in various media with and without w-ol’ 


Growth in absence of wool 


On fabric 


Growth in presence of wool 
In surrounding media or extract 





Media 3 days 7 days 14days 21 days 7 days 14days 21 days 3days 7 days 14 days 21 days 
Liquid media 

NS POT ee here 2+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ — 4+ 6+ 6+ 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose ............ = 1+ 1+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 
Czapek’s solution without sodium nitrate ...... + 1+ 2+ 5+ 6+ 6+ 4+ 6+ 6+ 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose and sodium 

Ee rte Aan ncn kW a ale ae Roe Hie Sip ws 1+ 1+ 1+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 4+ 6+ 6+ 
I o.oo haiuc nese ekvchabasaaesee: as 1+ it fa 

Agar media (Petri plate) 
I toa ecard. isd wad alae ediaiagct ie 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 
Czapek’s agar without sucrose ............... - 3+ 3+ 3+ 4+ 4+ 5+ 3+ 3+ 3+ 
Czapek’s agar without sodium nitrate ......... ms 4+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 5+ 5+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 
Czapek’s agar without sucrose and sodium nitrate. .. 3+ 3+ 3+ 4+ 5+ 5+ ree 3+ 3+ he a 
ID os gcc cs balsa ai aln'y aisle oes e Siaa oae 2+ 2+ 2+ 2+ 3+ 4+ pete 2+ a 3+ 
Liquid media—aqueous wool extract - 

I oo Skit alee gig A Srgud-e aie 1+ 2+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 6+ 
Czapek’s solution without sucrose ............ = = + + 2+ at 2+ ar 
Czapek’s solution without sodium nitrate ...... = 1+ 2+ 2+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 
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TABLE IV 


Growth of Chaetomium globosum in various media with and without woof 

















Growth in absence of wool 





Liquid media 











Growth in presence of wool 
On fabric 
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Figure 2. 


fibers incubated on water agar and in 
distilled water were less deteriorated than 
those incubated with the other media. 


DISCUSSION 


Degreased, steam-sterilized wool fabric 
was found to resist attack by three of the 
four test organisms except in the presence 
of added nutrients. Only one organism, 
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+ 
Chaetomium globosum incubated on Czapek’s agar without sucrose and NaNO:: 


A, in the presence of wool; B, in the absence of wool. 


Chaetomium globosum, was able to grow 
on the wool fabric in the presence of only 
distilled water. However, there was even 
a scant growth of this organism in dis- 
tilled water alone. 

The growth of C. globosum on wool 
using water agar medium or Czapek’s 
agar without sucrose and sodium nitrate 
is in accord with the finding of Stuart 


— | 





(14) that this fungus utilized heat-steril- 
ized calf hair on an agar medium con- 
taining no source of carbon or nitrogen. 

In general, Actinomyces albus variety 
caused more fiber deterioration than the 
other test organisms. It grew on wool 
and caused severe fiber damage in the 
presence of Czapek’s and incomplete 
Czapek’s substrates and water agar. Only 
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with distilled water did this organism 
fail to grow on wool and fail to cause 
fiber damage. 

Growth of Bacillus subtilis on wool was 
obtained only in the presence of complete 
Czapek’s solution and agar and of Ba- 
cillus mesentericus only with the Czapek’s 
agar in the test tube experiment. Neither 
organism grew on wool when the incom- 
plete substrates were used. Trotman and 
Sutton (15) reported greater damage to 
wool by these organisms than that found 
in this study. However, these organisms 
may utilize wool more readily in the 
presence of the organic nitrogen in the 
nutrient broth used by Trotman and 
Sutton than in the presence of the in- 
organic nitrogen of Czapek’s medium. 

Although wool was found to be re- 
sistant to attack by three of the four test 
organisms in the absence of added nu- 
trient, the addition of wool initiated 
growth in the media surrounding the 
fabric in some cases and stimulated growth 
in many other instances. All four or- 
ganisms grew in the surrounding fluid 
when wool was added to distilled water. 

Wool extract obtained by steaming the 
wool fabric either initiated or stimulated 
growth when added to the various media 
except in a few cases when growth in the 
media was already excellent. This find- 
ing is in accord with that of Burgess (2) 
who reported that a filtrate obtained by 
steaming wool in distilled water served 
as a nutrient for fungi. This initiation or 
stimulation of growth was apparently due 
to the presence of soluble deterioration 
products of wool in the extract. The 
sterilization procedure caused some break- 
down of the wool. Moreover this fabric, 
like all other materials, was undoubtedly 
damaged even before it was sterilized. 
Wool fibers are injured somewhat by such 
factors as ultraviolet light and mechan- 
ical action while still on the sheep. They 
are further harmed to some extent during 
manufacture into yarns and fabrics. Even 
storage causes the quality of wool to be 
slowly impaired. 

The similarity in the results found 
when wool was added to the various 
liquid media to those obtained by adding 
wool extract indicates that an extract 
might have been formed when the fabric 
was added to the media. It is possible 
that some of the hydrolytic products pro- 
duced during sterilization dissolved in the 
media, thus forming a readily utilizable 
nutrient source. 

In general, Czapek’s media without 
wool supported good or excellent growth 


of the organisms, and the incomplete 
media without wool, scant to good 
growth. 


There was more development of the 
various test organisms in the Czapek’s 
media without the NaNO; than in the 
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media without the sucrose. Trace amounts 
of nitrogen are present in reagent chemi- 
cals and in the agar used as well as in 
the original inoculum. It is more difficult 
to obtain a nitrogen-free media than one 
carbohydrate -free. Trace amounts of 
nitrogen in the substrate in which NaNO; 
was omitted may explain the good growth 
with this medium. 

In most instances an increased develop- 
ment occurred in the incomplete media 
to which agar had been added as a solidi- 
fying base over that in the corresponding 
solutions. For example, water agar in 
general supported a scant growth of the 
four test organisms. However, distilled 
water, except in the case of C. globosum, 
did not permit growth. It is assumed 
that unknown nutrients in the agar 
caused the increased development. These 
results with agar are similar to some data 
recently reported by Greathouse, Klemme, 
and Barker (11) who found that cotton 
strips inoculated with C. globosum and 
incubated on water agar yielded a sig- 
nificantly higher loss in breaking strength 
than those incubated on distilled water. 

The mode of diffusion of the available 
nutrient from the wool fabric was indi- 
cated by the experiments with B. subtilis 
and B. mesentericus on solid media. When 
wool fabric was placed on Czapek’s agar 
and the various incomplete solid media, 
it was noted by low power microscopic 
examination that stimulation of growth 
of the above organisms occurred at the 
ends of the cut fibers. Such preferential 
development was also noted by Stuart 
(14) who found that perithecia of C. 
globosum developed on the cut ends of 
calf hair and suggested that this may 
indicate that the cut ends of animal hairs 
may be more susceptible to attack than 
the undisturbed surfaces. Bergmann (1) 
and Grassman (10) found that animal 
fibers were more actively hydrolyzed at 
their cut ends by enzymes than along the 
rest of the surface. 

It seems likely that the growth of the 
micro-organisms was initiated by nutrients 
added to the media and/or the soluble 
extract obtained from the cut ends of the 
sterilized fibers. The growth thus sup- 
ported caused the liberation of enzymes 


and formation of metabolic products 
which, in turn, may have altered the 
fiber structurally and chemically, pre- 


disposing it to subsequent disintegration. 
Altered fiber is more readily attacked than 
sound wool. 

The examination of the structure of the 
fibers from the fabric on which the micro- 
organisms grew revealed that the epithe- 
lial scales were removed first and that the 
cortical cells were isolated later. Accord- 
ing to Prindle (12) a protein-cementing 
substance that can be digested by trypsin 
may bind the cellular contents of wool. 
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The chemical stability of keratin is at. 
tributed to the disulfide linkage. It js 
possible that micro-organisms first reduce 
this linkage in their attack on wool, 
Stuart (14) found that C. globosum te. 
duced the sulfur groups in keratose, a 
hydrolytic product of keratin. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The growth of four saprophytic micro- 
organisms, Bacillus mesentericus, Bacillus 
subtilis, Actinomyces albus variety and 
Chatetomium globosum, was studied by 
macroscopic and microscopic examination 
in the presence and absence of degreased, 
steam-sterilized wool fabric using the 
following liquid media: Czapek’s, Cza- 
pek’s without sucrose, Czapek’s without 
NaNO:, and Czapek’s with both sucrose 
and NaNO: omitted. The same media 
were used in the solid form by adding 
agar to the various liquids. Distilled 
water and water agar were used as con- 
trols. Also the effect of adding an aqueous 
wool extract to the various liquid media 
was determined. 

Czapek’s solution and Czapek’s agar sup- 
ported from good to excellent growth 
of the four organisms. In general there 
was considerably less development in the 
incomplete Czapek’s substrates than in the 
full Czapek’s solution or agar but more 
than on the water agar. The latter sup- 
ported either no growth or scant to fair 
growth. In distilled water, the micro- 
organisms did not grow except in the case 
of C. globosum. 

The four test organisms grew when the 
wool fabric or the wool extract was added 
to distilled water. The addition of wool 
fatric to Czapek’s and the incomplete 
solutions stimulated the development of 
each organism in each media at some time 
during the incubation period. Also the 
presence of the wool extract enhanced the 
growth of each organism in Czapek’s and 
the incomplete solutions. 

When the wool fabric was added to 
the solid media, microscopic examination 
revealed a stimulation of growth at the 
ends of the cut fibers on all media in- 
oculated with B. mesentericus and B. sub- 
tilis indicating diffusion of nutrients from 
the cut ends. Because of the preferential 
development of C. globosum and A. albus 
on the fabric, the stimulation at the ends 
of the fibers was not very apparent in 
these cases. 

Degreased, steam-sterilized wool, in the 
absence of added nutrients, was resistant 
to attack by three of the test organisms, 
namely B. mesentericus, B. subtilis, and 
A. albus. Under the conditions of these 
experiments only one organism, C. globo- 
sum, grew on the wool in the presence 
However, this 
growth was limited, being only fair at 
the end of the incubation period. 


of distilled water alone. 
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A. albus grew on the wool in the pres- 
ence of Czapek’s and the incomplete 
Czapek’s media and water agar and was 
the most active of the organisms in dis- 
integrating wool fiber. Only in the pres- 
ence of distilled water did this organism 
fail to grow or cause fiber damage. C. 
globosum grew on all the solid and liquid 
media and the controls but disintegrated 
the fiber less than A. albus. Only on 
Czapek’s solution or agar did B. subtilis 
grow on wool and cause considerable 
fiber injury. B. mesentericus grew on 
the wool only on Czapek’s agar in the 
test tube experiment and caused but 
slight fiber deterioration. 

Wool fiber is relatively resistant to the 
four test organisms. However, the solu- 
ble products resulting from the hydrolysis 
of wool are readily utilized by these 


organisms. The extent of fiber disintegra- 
tion is influenced by the type of organism 
and the presence of added nutrients. 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN MERCER* 


HE Society of Dyers and Colourists 

(England) heard the first of an an- 
nual series of lectures endowed by an 
anonymous donor as a monument to the 
discoveries of John Mercer in Manchester 
on May 19. 

The lecturers, N. G. McCulloch and 
I. S. Harrison (both of Calico Printers’ 
Association Ltd.), and other speakers 
dealt in this first lecture mainly with the 
life of John Mercer, drawing some con- 
clusions for present problems from the 
example of John Mercer’s own efforts in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Many intermediate generations appear at 
times to have forgotten the craft, techni- 
cal and scientific bases for their commer- 
cial success, which had been laid in hard 
conditions by their predecessors. 


Mercer started his industrial career 
when 9 years old, as a bobbin winder, 
becoming in a few years a hand-loom 
weaver. He became interested in dyeing 
and printing, decided to become a dyer, 
and in 1809 was apprenticed to Messrs. 
Fort, Oakenshaw Print Works, Blackburn. 
He was a good workman and a good stu- 
dent, of inquisitive mind—not very popu- 
lar with the foreman—and was paid off 
when trade became bad. He had married 
in 1813 and he started in a small business 
of his own. His first known invention was 
in 1817, the development of an orange 
shade on cotton fabric by padding the 
cloth in a solution of antimony sulfide 
in sodium sulfite, followed by a passage 


* Reprinted from the 
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through weak sulfuric acid. Resulting 
from this discovery, his former employer, 
Mr. Fort, of Oakenshaw Print Works, 
offered him the job of experimental 
chemist at a starting salary of thirty 
shillings per week. From 1825-48 he was 
a partner in the business which prospered 
during that time. He left the Print 
Works in 1848, and from then to his death 
in 1866 he was occupied in discoveries 
and developments in calico printing, and, 
most important of all, in the treatment 
of cotton with caustic soda, and treat- 
ments of cotton. 

Amongst his various discoveries should 
be mentioned the “blue-print” photo- 
graphic process for duplication of ma- 
chine drawings, the production of sul- 
fated castor oil—that is turkey red oil, the 
forerunner of wetting agents. Another 
invention was a method of locally dis- 
charging indigo-dyed cloth to produce a 
white design on a blue _ background. 
Mercer was the first to chlorinate wool 
which he did by passing it through a solu- 
tion of bleaching powder and hydro- 
chloric acid; the aim was to improve dye- 
ing affinity, the unshrinkable effect was 
not mentioned. 

His wide viewpoint is exemplified by 
his researches in the field of pharmacy, 
and he devised and improved 
medical preparations, and was the first 
to suggest that disease was caused by 
germs; this being many years before the 
work of Pasteur or Koch. In 1852 he was 
honored by election as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, which was a high recogni- 


several 


tion of Mercer as a scientist. 

He had noticed that cotton fabric used 
for filtering strong caustic soda solution 
became almost transparent by swelling of 
the cotton hairs, that the cloth contracted, 
and that the material could be dyed more 
readily as a result of the treatment. 

Mercerization, or the method of obtain- 
ing luster on cotton, by resisting the 
shrinkage of suitable cotton yarns (and 
suitable cotton) treated with strong caus- 
tic soda, was discovered by Horace Lowe 
in 1890. 


After investigations, Mercer found that 
other substances such as strong sulfuric 


acid also caused shrinkage. He patented 
the treatments in 1850, and showed how 
local parchmentizing effects could be pro- 
duced by local application of caustic soda 
solution or sulfuric acid. Portions of cloth 
were protected from the action of the al- 
kali or acid by printing gum arabic or 
gum senegal on to the cloth prior to the 
mercerizing treatment. In this way he 
produced crepon, or puckered effects. A 
French company offered Mercer £40,000 
for the patent rights, but he refused. The 
commercial development of the process 
was retarded by the high cost—and low 
production at that time—of caustic soda 
or potash 

In addition to the treatment of cotton 
fabrics to produce what he termed a 
“fulled” cloth, he also applied the mer- 
cerizing process to yarns. He produced 
tough parchmentized paper by a treat- 
ment with strong sulfuric acid, and vul- 
canized fiber by zinc chloride treatment. 
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He showed that a chemical compound was 
formed between the cotton cellulose and 
caustic. The knowledge of alkali-cellulose 
prepared the way for the discovery of 
viscose rayon. Mercer’s work on the solu- 
bility of cotton cellulose in cupram- 
monium solvent also provided informa- 
tion which later was of value when the 
viscose rayon and cuprammonium rayon 
processes were being evolved. 

A full account of the career of Mercer 
is given in the book “The Life and Labors 
of John Mercer, the Self-taught Chemical 
Philosopher,” by Edward Parnell (Long- 
mans Green & Co., Ltd., London, 1886). 

Dr. Cronshaw, presiding, said the life 
of Mercer showed that it was possible to 
be in industry and yet make a considerable 
contribution to knowledge. 


“SCIENCE IN AN OLD INDUSTRY” 


Mr. McCulloch, reading the paper of 
the two lecturers, said Mercer made one 
of the outstanding discoveries in the tex- 
tile industry. His work had led to a great 
many discoveries, but there was no fi- 
nality. Thus he did not develop his re- 
searches to the point of achieving the 
luster which is commercially the more 
valuable aspect of mercerization. That did 
not come until forty years later. It was 
not unusual for the efforts of genius to 
open up areas available to able but less 
gifted minds. 

The knowledge won by Mercer was 
adopted by the industry, which, how- 
ever, was not permeated by Mercer’s sci- 
entific outlook. Science was neglected by 
the conservative minds of the industry and 
interest in it was only revived when the 
great German dyestuffs firms made avail- 
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FLOYD H. COUCHMAN 
FLloyb H. COUCHMAN, Boston mana- 
ger of American Aniline Products, 
Inc., died July 30, 1944. Employed in the 
Beston district for ten years, he was well 
and _ favorably throughout the 
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trade. The funeral was held Wednesday, 
August 2nd, from the Lyons Funeral 
Home, Washington St., West Newton, 
Mass. 


FRANK GRISWOLD HALL 
FRANK GRISWOLD HALL, a pioneer 
in the industrial development of Starch 
and Adhesives and well known in Import 
circles, died at Mary Hitchcock Hospital, 
Hanover, N. H. on July 30th as a result 
of an automobile accident. Born seventy- 
three years ago in Florence, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Hall took a position with the partner- 
ship of Stein, Hirsch & Company, prede- 
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able to dyers the benefit of scientific work 
done on the basis of Perkin’s discovery 
of aniline dyestuffs. Thus the dyers found 
they could benefit from scientific work 
without themselves employing scientists. 
Possibly that delayed the pursuit of re- 
search by the industry itself, but at least 
a certain amount of progress was made 
before the last war. 

What the industry mainly depended on 
for its pre-eminence in those days was its 
experience, craftsmanship and good qual- 
ity of work based on previous investiga- 
tion such as Mercer’s. It is difficult for the 
industrial craftsman and the scientist to 
understand each other, yet their co-opera- 
tion could yield most fruitful results. A 
liaison officer might be of partial service 
but only an understanding of the actual 
work by the scientific side and a scientific 
outlook throughout the industry could 
translate the result of investigations into 
the industry so that the industry could 
build them into its methods and its prod- 
ucts. It followed that at least some re- 
search should be done in all firms—even 
the small ones. 

After all, a discovery is largely a mat- 
ter of unindividual or individuals, and in 
that aspect could come as readily from a 
small firm as from a large one. 

Research carried out in daily contact 
with prduction and its problems has con- 
siderable advantages and stimulus. More- 
over, it allows the application of any de- 
velopment to the machinery of production 
to be brought about in a minimum of 
time. A well-trained mind can receive a 
considerable urge when brought into con- 
tact with the problems of industrial ac- 
tivity. There is also a stronger tendency 
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cessor of Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., 
New York, as office boy in 1890. Before 
long he was made a partner in the firm 
and in 1918 became President of Stein, 
Hall & Company, Inc., a post held until 
the time of his death. He was also Presi- 
dent of The Stein-Davies Company, Long 
Island City; Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, and Stein-Hall Ltd., Toronto, and 
in 1920 founded the Hall Trading Corp., 
Rotterdam, a foreign subsidiary. Surviv- 
ing are his widow and four daughters. 




















DR. EDWARD BAUSCH 


FPWARD BAUSCH, chairman of the 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, died 
at his home in Rochester, New York, July 
30, at the age of eighty-nine. 

Mr. Bausch was a native of Rochester, 
the eldest son of John Jacob Bausch, who 
established the Bausch & Lomb Company 
in partnership with Captain Henry Lomb 
in 1856. He left Cornell University after 








AMERICAN DYESTUFF 


to economic work in research done pri. 
vately. We must have university research 
and industrial research associations, fe. 
quiring wide efforts and large amounts of 
money, but the results could only be 
brought to fruition by the efforts of an 
industry itself full of mental alertness and 
curiosity. Facing the formidable problems 
of the present and future it should be 
recognized that salvation can come in 
many different ways, and all ways should 
be left open. 

An example was the development of 
rayon production by Courtaulds Led, 
Many attempts by larger firms had failed, 
In the textile industry Courtaulds Ltd, 
were then relatively a small firm, but they 
were not deterred and they won through. 
We are at a stage where we cannot afford 
to neglect science, and we neglect at our 
peril the risks of not following the ex- 
ample of small firms or of individuals 
like Mercer. 

Nationally we are going to face a most 
difficult struggle to maintain our people 
in full employment and maintain our 
standard of life. We have much to learn 
from the U. S. A. and from Russia in 
translating the results of scientific thought 
from the laboratory to the industry. Tech- 
nological training has teen the Cinderella 
of education in this country. It is not so 
in America or Russia. We should have a 
university of technology. We have had 
great scientific leaders, but mowhere a 
clear dedication to the practical needs of 
the community. Manchester would be a 
good center. This need of technicians in 
industry is one of the lessons of the life of 
John Mercer, a leader of industry who was 
also a great scientist. 


PRODUCTS 


three years of study and entered his 
father’s company in 1874, at which time 
the company began the manufacture of 
microscopes. He became vice-president 
of the firm in 1899 and was elected presi- 
dent in 1926 to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of his father. During World 
War I, he and a trother, William Bausch, 
set up a plant in Rochester for making 
precision optical glass, one of the critical 
military materials of the war. 

In 1940 he and his wife, the late Ma- 
tilda Morell Bausch, presented their home 
to the City of Rochester for the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, and built 
a new building for the museum at a cost 
of $521,000. Mrs. Bausch died July 14, 
1940. Surviving is his brother, William. 





EDGAR HIEL BRISTOL 


DGAR H. BRISTOL, President of The 
Foxboro Company, of Foxboro, Mass., 
and one of its founders, died unexpectedly 
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of a heart attack on July 24, at his sum- 
mer home at Falmouth Heights, Mass. 

Mr. Bristol was born in Naugatuck, 
Conn., March 7, 1871. He had unusual 
mechanical skill, and after completing his 
high school education he found employ- 
ment as a machinist, later becoming a 
tool-maker and subsequently production 
manager of the instrument company of 
which his father was president. With his 
brother, Bennet B. Bristol, he withdrew 
in 1908 to organize the Industrial Instru- 
ment Company which, on January 1, 1914, 
became The Foxboro Company. Mr. Bris- 
tol maintained an active participation in 
the company’s affairs, serving as its presi- 
dent throughout its history. 

More than forty patents were recorded 
to his credit, some of them so basic in 
character as to establish new principles 
of instrument design and operation. The 
helical spring, which is the measuring ele- 
ment in temperature and pressure re- 
corders, is an example of his inventive 
genius. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, 
Benjamin H. Bristol, and four daughters. 
ARN CL A RR 
@ APPOINTED SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Smith, Drum & Company announce that 
Albert P. March has become associated 
with them in their textile machinery divi- 

sion as sales representative. 





Albert P. March 


Mr. March graduated from the Phila- 
delphia Textile School in 1923, and is a 
member of Phi-Psi Fraternity. For a num- 
ber of years after graduation he was 
and dyer in various plants 
throughout Pennsylvania. Later he _ be- 
came associated with the Philadelphia of- 
fice of National Aniline and Chemical 
Co. in the Sales and Technical Service 
Division. 


chemist 


@® ANODES BEINS FLOWN TO CHINA 

Graphite anodes are now being flown 
over the Himalayas to Chungking from 
railheads in India to keep China’s chlorine 
and caustic soda industry operating at 
full capacity, it is stated by National Car- 
bon Co. 
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Supplied by National Carbon Company, 
Inc., the anodes are shipped to railheads in 
India and are then flown to Chungking. 

China’s first chlorine and caustic soda 
plant, and until recently its only one, was 
set up in Shanghai in 1929. As it was the 
enly unit in China, prodigious efforts were 
required to keep it from falling into the 
hands of the Japanese when they took 
Shanghai. 

It was dismantled and the most irre- 
placable units transported by river sam- 
pan and coolie-back to Chungking, where 
it was re-assembled. 

Shipments of anodes from this country 
has enabled the plant to remain in con- 
tinuous operation since it was rebuilt at 
Chungking. 


@ MONSANTO PROMOTION 


The promotion of Walter P. Konrad 
from the Phosphate sales department in 
St. Louis to branch manager of the Phos- 
phate division sales department in Chi- 
cago was announced today by Robert S. 
Weatherly, general manager of sales of 
the Phosphate division. He will take over 
his new duties on August 1. 

Mr. Konrad graduated from Indiana 
University in 1922. In 1925 he joined the 
sales force of the Provident Chemical 
Company, a property of Swann Chemical 
Corporation which was absorbed by Mon- 
santo in 1935. Since that time he has been 
in the Phosphate sales group in St. Louis. 


@ SYMPOSIUM ON THE APPLICATIONS 
OF SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 

The purpose of this symposium de- 
veloped for A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 on 
Rubber Products, by a special committee 
headed by Arthur W. Carpenter, is to 
meet the present need for authentic tech- 
nical information on the uses of various 
synthetic rubbers. The publication is 
considered timely because of the rapid in- 
crease in the use of synthetic rubbers in 
many fields, and the lack of a compilation 
of data on their efficiency and service- 
ability in these fields. Some of the coun- 
try’s outstanding authorities presented 
technical papers and discussion. Follow- 
ing papers on the origin and development 
of synthetic rubbers (Fisher); physical 
testing (Cooper); there is a comprehensive 
discussion on physical properties (Ball 
and Maassen); specifications (De France); 
and an interesting evaluation of process- 
ing characteristics and the use of synthetic 
rubbers in the manufacture of extruded 
products (A. E. Juve). 

Then follows a series of papers cover- 
ing specific applications, including rubber 
tires and inner tubes (Torrance); belting 
and hose (White); molded products 
(Sanger); cellular rubbers (Gould); hard 
rubber products (W. H. Juve); use in the 
wire and cable industry (Schatzel); foot- 








wear (Glover); and adhesives (Wehmer). 

Copies of this 140-page publication, 
which includes a large number of charts, 
tables, etc., can be obtained from A.S.T.M. 
Ileadquarters, 260 S. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa., at $1.75 (cloth binding) or 
$1.50 (paper binding). 


@ QUARTER CENTURY CLUB 


National Starch Products, Inc. (Na- 
tional Adhesives) now has 34 employees, 
including officers, in its Quarter Century 
Club, which is comprised of those with 
25 or more years of continuous service to 
their credit. 

This information was revealed recently 
when National awarded Service Pins to 
all employees with the company 5 years 
or more at their New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston offices, as well as at their East- 
ern plant in Dunellen, and Midwestern 
Division in Chicago. Similar awards are 
scheduled for their Indianapolis plant and 
West Coast Division in San Francisco. 

Service Pins of the Quarter Century 
Club are of gold and mount a diamond, 
whereas 20 year pins feature a ruby and 
15 year pins a pearl. Pins for 10 years 
of service are solid gold and 5 year pins, 
sterling silver. 








@ ELECTED PRESIDENT 

William J. Priestley has been elected 
President of Electro Metallurgical Com- 
pany, Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Michigan Northern Power 
Company, and Union Carbide Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Units of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. Mr. Priestley 
succeeds the late Francis P. Gormely. 





William J. Priestley 


Mr. Priestley was graduated from Le- 
high University in 1908 with a degree in 
metallurgical engineering, and entered the 
employ of Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
He became superintendent of the armor 
plate plant and was subsequently division 
superintendent in charge of all ordnance 
production for that company. During 
World War I, he entered Government 
service and became the civilian head of 
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the Armor Plate and Ordnance Plant 
erected by the United States Navy. Later, 
Mr. Priestley managed a steel plant mak- 
ing high-grade alloy steels for the auto- 
motive industry. 

In 1923 Mr. Priestley became consult- 
ing metallurgist for Electro Metallurgical 
Company. He became Vice-President in 
charge of Sales Development in 1932. Mr. 
Priestley was chief of the Alloy Steel 
Division of the War Production Board 
during the period of organization for the 
expansion of alloy steel production in 
1942. 

Throughout his business career, Mr. 
Priestley has taken a leading part in ex- 
tending the uses of stainless and alloy 
steels. 


@ AWARDED THIRD STAR 

Hooker Electrochemical Company of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. has been awarded 
a third star for their Army-Navy “E” Flag, 
in recognition of their continued excel- 
lence in the production of materials for 
the War Department. 


@ PARTIAL CONVERSION OF COTTON 
LOOMS 

To meet heavy military requirements 
for tenting materials, and increasing de- 
mands for essential civilian fabrics, the 
War Production Board recently ordered 
a partial conversion of cotton looms op- 
erating on bed spread fabrics, drapery, 
upholstery, pile fabrics, table damask and 
colored yarn suitings to the production of 
ducks and duck substitutes for military 
orders, as well as fabrics urgently needed 
in the civilian economy. 

The action was taken in amendments 
to Limitation Order L-99, which controls 
operations of spinning machinery and 
looms producing cotton textiles. 

Other amendments to the order expand 
conversion of looms operating on drills, 
twills and sateens to the production of 
tent twills, and permit the producer to 
make either tent twills or duck substi- 
tutes. 

In addition, to meet military procure- 
ments, weavers of corduroys are directed 
to divert 40 per cent of their yarn pro- 
duction to the manufacture of duck, duck 
substitutes or jungle cloth. To meet this 
program additional looms also are con- 
verted from tickings to the production of 
ducks or duck substitutes. 

The order, as amended, freezes all 
looms weaving carded yarn fabrics, either 
gray or colored, into relatively narrow 


categories. Formerly colored yarn looms 
were not under control. All appeals 
granted previously to produce fabrics 


other than those permitted by the order 
are revoked by the amendment. 

The order also prohibits the operation 
of any newly-acquired cotton textile ma- 
chinery except as authorized by WPB, and 


stipulation is made of the data to be 
submitted in applying for such authori- 
zation. The conversion of these looms 
must be completed by September 1, 1944, 
WPB said. 


@ “ALKYL AMINES” UNDER QUARTERLY 
ALLOCATION 

Monomethyl! amine and dimethyl amine, 
the “alkyl amines” used in the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs, explosives, photographic 
chemicals, detergents, bactericides, rubber 
accelerators, pharmaceuticals and _pesti- 
cides, will be placed under quarterly allo- 
cation as a schedule of General Allocation 
Order M-300, effective October 1, the 
Chemicals Bureau of the War Production 
Board reported recently. Their distribu- 
tion has been controlled by directive for 
the last six months. 

Chemicals Bureau officials said that the 
military demand exceeds production ca- 
pacity so much that it is probable that all 
civilian uses will be denied for the next 
six months. 

By terms of the amendment to M-300, 
a small order exemption without use cer- 
tificate of 1,000 pounds of monomethyl 
amine and 1,000 pounds of dimethyl 
amine per person per quarter is estak- 
lished. 

Suppliers seeking authorizations to use 
or deliver must file application on Form 
WPB-2947 by the 15th of the month pre- 
ceding the proposed allocation quarter. 
Separate sets of forms are required for 
each alkyl amine. 


@ HERCULES APPOINTMENTS 

Clark B. Kingery, assistant manager of 
Hercules Powder Company’s Parlin, N. J., 
chemical plant, has been named manager 
of the Cellulose Products Department 
plant just established at Hopewell, Va., 
if was announced recently. 

W. Ernest Henry will continue as man- 
ager of the chemical cotton plant at the 
same location. 

Mr. Henry has been associated with the 
chemical cotton industry since the last 
World War. He has been at the Hopewell 
plant 1920 and in 
charge of the plant’s operations 
August, 1939. Hercules acquired the plant 


continuously since 


since 


from the Virginia Cellulose Company in 
1926. 

Mr. Kingery will assume a_ position 
created by a proposed 60 per cent expan- 
sion in the ethyl cellulose manufacturing 
facilities at Hopewell. Included in this 
expansion, which was brought about by 
increased demands from the Army and 
Navy, will be the construction of an ethyl 
chloride production unit for the conver- 
sion of by-product materials of the ethyl 
cellulose plant. 

Date of completion of the plant will 
depend upon how rapidly materials are 
made available. 





\MERICAN 


@ RESEARCH SUPERVISOR OF DU PONT 

Lawrence B. Steele, Jr., research chem. 
ist in the Acetate Research Section of the 
Du Pont Company, at Waynesboro, Vir. 
ginia, has been named research supervisor 
in the same section. He will supervise 
work on problems related to high-tenacity 
rayon yarn. 

Mr. Steele, a native of Georgetown, 
South Carolina, was graduated from The 
Citadel, at Charleston, and took graduate 
work at the University of Tennessee. He 
joined the Du Pont Company in Septem. 
ber, 1933, as an operator in the semi- 
works plant at Waynesboro and was ap. 
pointed a research chemist the following 
year. 


@ GENERAL MILLS APPOINTMENT 

A. D. Hyde, Vice President of General 
Mills, in charge of research, announced 
the appointment of Almon G. Hovey as 
executive in charge of the New Chemicals 
Development Section of the company’s 
Research Laboratories. 





Almon G. Hovey 


Mr. Hovey joins the General Mills staf 
with a background of 20 years experienc: 
in the field of synthetic resins. During 
this time, with the exception of one year 
with the Remington Arms Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., where he did analytical 
testing and development work on raw 
materials, his entire attention has been 


directed toward the many phases of this 


field, including research, development, 
production, servicing, advertising, and 
patents. 


@ CHEMICAL INDUSTRY MEDAL 
AWARD 

Col. Bradley Dewey has been selected 
to receive the Chemical Industry Medal 
for 1944. This award is made annually 
by the American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry and the candidate 
to receive the medal is selected by the 
Executive Committee which constitutes 
the Medal Committee. The award is being 
made to Col. Dewey for his work in col- 
loid chemistry, especially as pertaining to 
rubber latex, and his accomplishments in 
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administering the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram during the critical war period. 


@ SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL 
ELECTION 

The American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry announces the election 
of Dr. Norman A. Shepard, Chemical Di- 
rector of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, as their chairman and Mr. Frank J. 
Curtis, Vice President of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, as vice chairman, to serve 
until July 1945. 

Cyril S. Kimball and J. W. H. Randall 
were reelected Honorary Secretary and 
Honorary Treasurer, respectively. The 
following were elected as members of the 
Executive Committee: J. L. Bennett, P. K. 
Frolich, F. D. Snell, W. B. Wiegand and 
E. C. Williams. 


INDUSTRY 


@ JOINS AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPO- 
RATION 

George A. Johnson has joined the Tex- 
tile Research Department of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation, located at Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., it was announced recently. 
He is associated with the Knitting Division 
and will do research, development and 
field work, specializing to a large extent 
on circular knitting developments. 

Mr. Johnson for the past 15 years has 
been connected with the North American 
Rayon Corporation at Elizabethton, Tenn., 
where he worked on the production and 
processing of rayon and for several years 
was manager of the corporation’s sub- 
sidiary concern, Watauga Fabrics, which 
is engaged in the commercial production 
of knit fabrics. 


@ U. S. RUBBER CO. APPOINTMENT 
Stanley W. MacKenzie has keen ap- 
pointed director of purchases of United 
States Rubber Company to succeed George 
M. Tisdale, recently elected a vice presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the company. 

Mr. MacKenzie was made assistant to 
the director of purchases in 1941, which 
position he held until his present promo- 
tion. 


@ SECOND STAR AWARDED AMERICAN 
VISCOSE CORP. 

The Marcus Hook, Pa., plant of the 
American Viscose Corporation has been 
awarded a second star for its Army-Navy 
"E” flag, which will be presented to the 
plant’s employees in August. The plant is 
engaged in production of high-strength 
viscose rayon yarns for use in parachutes 
and tire fabric. 


@ U.S. LETTERS PATENT GRANTED 

Celanese Corp. of America announced 
that Dr. Camille Dreyfus recently was 
granted United States Letters Patent No. 
2,354,248 relating to wearing apparel pro- 
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vided with a lining which renders such 
apparel warmer and more resistant to 
wind. 

In accordance with the invention, wear- 
ing apparel such as jackets, top coats, over- 
coats for either military or civilian use, 
is provided with a lining having a rela- 
tively thin film or foil comprising an or- 
ganic derivative of cellulose such as cellu- 
lose acetate. 

The garment provided with such a lin- 
ing is said to have warmth-imparting 
properties and resistance to wind with 
only a slight increase in weight and sub- 
stantially without any impairment of 
flexibility. 


@ RESIGNS FROM W.P.B. 


Hugo Boeddinghaus resigned from the 
War Production Board, Textile, Clothing 
and Leather Bureau, on August 1, 1944. 
He will resume his duties with the Ameri- 
can Felt Company as Vice President, and 
will be in charge of production and re- 
search. 


@ NEW ASBESTOS-FIBROUS GLASS 
CLOTH 


A considerable increase in asbestos cloth 
production for major Navy requirements 
is expected as a result of a newly-de- 
veloped asbestos-fibrous glass cloth, it was 
reported at the recent meeting of the 
Asbestos Textile Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, the War Production Board said 
recently. 

Since increased Navy requirements for 
asbestos cloth have caused asbestos textiles 
to kecome a critical bottleneck in war 
production, officials of the Cork, Asbestos 
and Fibrous Glass Division said that the 
cloth will reduce this bottleneck. 
Navy representatives at the meeting in- 
dicated that the fibrous glass cloth is satis- 
factory for pipe lagging, an 
Navy need. 

Industry members were informed that 


new 


important 


240,000 square yards of asbestos-fibrous 
glass cloth will be required each month, 
incorporating 240,000 pounds of asbestos 
yarn. The fabric will be composed of 72 
per cent asbestos fiber, 22 per cent glass 
fiber, and six per cent cotton yarn. This 
will be woven into three-ply cloth, weigh- 
ing 114 pounds per square yard, and 
utilizing existing equipment of the as- 
bestos textile manufacturers. 

WPB officials, stressing the urgent need 
of this material for the Navy, said that 
unless present producers can double their 
cutput by the use of the asbestos-glass 
cloth process, it would be necessary to 
erect a new plant in a labor-free area to 
cope with the problem. 

It was pointed out that this new process 
-culd double the yardage of glass-asbestos 
-toth, while using the same amount of 
asbestos yarn as at present. 


@ ELECTED PRESIDENT HAYNES 
STELLITE COMPANY 
E. E. LeVan has been elected President 
of Haynes Stellite Company, a Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
succeeding the late Francis P. Gormely. 





E. E. LeVan 


Mr. LeVan, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, entered 
Haynes Stellite Company as a sales en- 
gineer in 1922, becoming Chief Engineer 
three years later. In 1927 Mr. LeVan en- 
tered the Sales Department, and in 1929 
became General Sales Manager. He was 
2lected Vice-President in 1939, and on 
May 22, 1944, was made Vice-President 
and General Manager, and a director of 
Haynes Stellite Company. Mr. LeVan will 
continue to make his headquarters at 
Kokomo, Indiana, where the general of- 
fices and plant of Haynes Stellite Com- 


the employ of 


‘any are located. 


@ CLASS B AND C DYESTUFF QUART- 
ERLY QUOTAS CUT 212% 

A new amendment to the dyestuffs and 
organic pigments order, M-103, reduces 
the quotas of class B and C dyestuffs that 
producers may deliver in any calendar 
quarter, based on the amounts delivered 
in 1941, from 17'4 per cent to 15 per 
cent. There are no changes in such quotas 
for class D dyestuffs. 

It is specified in the amendment that 
WPB may authorize the delivery and ac- 
ceptance of additional quantities of all 
categories to be used as specifically di- 
rected and that authorizations for dye- 
stuffs to be used in dyeing apparel for 
export may be granted when the dyestuffs 
will be used to fill contracts or subcon- 


tracts of a Government agency or for 
cther essential export uses. 
The amendment deletes yellow 3RD 


from list of A technical names and indan- 
threne yellow RRD from the trade names 
list. Amanthrene dark olive B and aman- 
threne khaki 2G Pr. 122 have teen added 
to the latter. 

The amount of dyestuffs that may be 
exported or delivered cutside of the 
United States or Canada in any quarter, 
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excepting military orders and for other 
Government purposes, is as follows: 

Class A dyestuffs, one-half of 1 per 
cent of the total value of all class A 
dyestuffs delivered by the producer in 
1941. 

Class B dyestuffs, 1 per cent of the 
total of all class B dyestuffs delivered 
by the producer in 1941. 

Class C dyestuffs, three-quarters of | 
per cent of the total value of all class 
C dyestuffs delivered by the producer 
in 1941, 

The order is amended to provide that 
for redyeing used apparel and household 
furnishings, no person 
shall accept delivery of any class B, C or 
D dyestuffs for use in the United States 
or Canada in excess of the 
quantities: 

Class 


in any quarter 


following 


B, 25 per cent of combined 
amount of class A and B dyestuffs re- 
ceived from all sources in 1941, plus 
250 pounds. 

Class C, 25 per cent of value of class 
C dyestuffs received from all sources in 
1941, plus $250 value. 

Class D, 25 per cent of value of class 
D dyestuffs received from all sources 
in 1941, plus $250 value. 


@ QUESTIONNAIRE, 
SUB-COMMITTEE B-4 


A short while ago questionnaires were 
sent to members of sub-committee B-4 
(Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing) of 
Committee D-13 of the American Society 
for Testing Materials to ascertain just 
what types of work the different members 
were interested in. Out of 87 question- 
naires submitted, 54 answers were re- 
ceived. It is expected that the information 
obtained therefrom will be of great help 
in the formation of committees and in 
the actual work involved. 


J. Robert Bonnar, acting chairman of 
sub-committee B-4, has tabulated the in- 
formation obtained from the question- 
naire and it is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


@ NEW TYPE PLASTIC MAT 

A new type of matting for use in many 
places where rubber matting was formerly 
used has just been made available by 
American Mat Corporation, 1799 Adams 
Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Plastic Mat 


This product which is being marketed 
under the name of Ameritred, is a solid 
plastic friction type mat made by firmly 
binding friction compound together by 
a plastic. It is ideal for use in building 
entrances, lavatories, shower and locker 
rooms, as hall runners, stair treads and 
landing mats, on ramps, in front or back 
of counters, and for covering worn spots 
on floors. 

It lies flat and affords a non-slip surface. 
By keeping feet off cold floors and re- 
ducing fatigue it increases efficiency and 
production. It promotes sanitation, good 
scrapeage providing easy removal of dirt 
from traffic. A factor in reducing break- 
age also is afforded. 


@ NEW KRON SCALE CATALOG 

A new catalog of Kron Scales made } 
Yale is now ready for distribution. Thi 
catalog presents the full story of the en. 
tire Kron Scale line from dormant and 
portable platform types of special count 
ing, batching, tensile strength and dy. 
namometer models. Fully illustrated with 
complete specifications and dimensions of 
every standard Kron Scale, it is a valuable 
reference book. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, makers of Kron Scales, will be 
glad to send this catalog to any executive 
interested in increasing the efficiency of 
his own materials handling program 
through the use of precision industrial 
scales. Address your request to The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia Division, 4530 Street, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa., and ask for catalog 
R-44 which will be mailed to you at no 
obligation. 


Tacony 


@ ENGINEERING SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
EXPANDED 


The Electrode Service Engineering De- 
partment of National Carbon Company, 
Inc., has been reorganized and enlarged, 
according to a company announcement. 
An increased number of technical advisers 
have been assigned to act as field con- 
sultants on the proper application tech- 
niques, the efficient use, and the develop- 
ment and improvement of carbon and 
graphite electrodes in electrometallurgical 
and electrochemical applications. 

The company announcement stated that 
T. L. Nelson is in charge of the enlarged 
department, which will consist of two 
divisions. Dr. Neal J. Johnson has been 
named to head the department’s electro- 
lytic service division, and Dr. Charles H. 
Chappell is in charge of the electrothermic 
service division. 


ee EnEEETEnnEETInEEnEEnEE 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE, ASTM COMMITTEE D-13, SUBCOMMITTEE B-4 


Ist 
Choice 
Accelerated Ageing 


Tests for Cotton 12 (12) 


Resistance of Textiles 


to Insect Pests........ 11 (10) 


Resistance of Textiles 
to Micro Organisms... 25 (18) 
Identification of 


Textile Finishes 15 (12) 


Water Resistance of 
Textile Fabrics 23 (20) 
Fastness to Washing 


and Laundering 18 (16) 


Resistance to Fire 6 (A) 


Determination of 
Copper Content 3 (2) 


Light Fastness 16 (14) 


13 (4) 


3 (2) 


6 (4) 


8 (8) 


11 (8) 


10 (8) 
11 (7) 


2 (1) 
8 (7) 


2nd 3rd 4th Sth 
Choice 


Choice Choice Choice 


9 (3) 1 (0) 3 (0) 


6(1) 6 (4) 
7 (2) 6 (4) 
6 (3) 
10 (7) # (1) 


12 (9) 
9 (6) 


5 (3) 


7 (7) 


13 (9) 
6 (4) 


4 (4) 


4 (3) (5) 


9th 
Choice 


6th 7th 8th 
Choice Choice Choice 


4 (3) 


3 (2) 2 (1) 11 (10) 
(0) 3 (0) ¢ (0) 


Sigures in parenthesis indicate number available for laboratory work. 
—— 
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SYNTHAROL 
The Pioneer Concentrated 
Cotton Warp Size for 
Better Weaving 


AHCOSPUN SIZE 
Makes better warps from 


CHEMISTS synthetics 


AHCOWET 
An outstanding wetting agent 
for sanforizing and other 
types of finishing 


AHCOFIX 
Keeps colors clear and 
bright 


AHCOVEL 
Gives added softness and 
drape to cottons and 
synthetics 


RESYNON 
For extra body, fullness and 
softness — cottons and 
synthetics 








are 


OF DYEHOUSE 
PRODUCTION 


Safety lies in the adoption of the use of 
Logwood as standard procedure in dyeing fast 


blacks, since you have these advantages: 


1. Beautiful lustrous blacks of real intensity 


and perfectly fast to light. 


2. Perfect coverage and penetration... 


carbonizing or speck dyeing needed. 
3. A 3% to 5& increase in weight. 


4. Fast, easy, economical production on all 


types of textile fabrics. 


Send for our booklet: 
‘Advantages of Dyeing Wool with Logwood”’ 


— 


MLCTLEAM 
COMPANY 
22 EAST 40th STREET 


yewoed 


NEW YORK 
BRANCHES: 
BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
CANADA COLORS & CHEMICALS, LTD., TORONTO 
PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd, MONTREAL 


ANILINE DIVISION: 


NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


oleh foley) 


frr2l choice fot fast blacks 


For Jensiontess 
2 


OF 
MODERN FABRICS 
USE 
VAN VLAANDEREN 
MACHINES 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
TENSIONLESS JIG 


is a key machine in the Van 
Viaanderen line. Fabrics are g 
against harmful tension while 
ness is Maintained to prevent wt 
and eases from forming during 
dyeing process 
With more than two score vears of experience, first with 
silk and then with fabrics made from other kinds of 
fine fibers, Van Vlaanderen designers have produced a 
complete line of machines for tensionless processing. 
1. Machines with features for tensionless operation that 
make for superior quality. 
2. Mechanical excellence that reduces maintenance 
and assures efficient operation. 
3. Exceptionally sturdy construction for long use under 
today’s strenuous production schedules. 


Included in the Van Vlaanderen Line of tensionless machines are: 
Dyeing Machines, Tubers, Continuous Boil Off Machine, Drying 
Machine, Decatizing Machines, etc. 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Synthetic Fabric Processing 
Machines 


370 STRAIGHT STREET PATERSON, N. J. 
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—S Manufacturers of Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties ———— 


We offer to the Textile and Allied Trades a full line of 


DYESTUFFS DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


PENETRATORS AND WETTING AGENTS 
SULPHONATED OILS AND SOAPS 
WATERPROOFING AND FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS 
PERMANENT FINISHES AND SOFTENERS 
CONVERTED STARCHES AND GUMS 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


COMMONWEALTH COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn. NY 


Philadelphia ° Chics3go ° Gar lallar: ° Gloversville . Kansas City ° Montreal 


t * * * * * (rvanzA * * * * * 


ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FACTORY AT ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J 


nanan 
Ashland, Massachusetts 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. @ 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 15 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore 
2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, bene @ 304 E. Moorehead St., ‘Gharietee, N. C. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
* * * Charles Albert Smith mtted, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canado * * * 
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NEWS FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
Using Water Soluble Paste Pigments 


Continuous Runs of 15,000 Yds. 
to 33,000 Yds. Now Possible 


Heretofore, in the printing of textiles, it has been 
necessary to stop the machine every 2400 to 3000 
yards, to clean pigments from the doctor blades. 


Lubricant D-6 Concentrate 


lubricates and distributes the pigments so thoroughly 
and evenly that such frequent stops are no longer 
necessary. The minimum continuous yardage that has 
been run, using this lubricant, is 15,000 while the 
maximum is 33,000. Result — increased printing 
production and reduced maintenance cost. 


Originally developed for one of America's leading 
textile printers, Lubricant D-6 Concentrate is now 
offered to the printing industry as a tried and proved 
product, — already used on well over a million yards. 


Write for Bulletin D.M. 


KILCOMMONS CHEMICALS CORP. 


MERCHANTS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


511 Westminster St., Providence, R. |., U.S.A. 


ae SINCE 1896 


CHEMICALS 


enone FR FY 0) eee 


SOAP PRODUCTS 
for the Textile Industry 


NAMICO 


REG. 5 pAT.OFF 


NATIONAL 
MILLING & CHEMICAL 
COmPANY 
4601 Nixon St. , Philadelphia, Penna. 


| 
MANY TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


are included in the full line of 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


For Better Penetration Use— 
AQUAKAL* No. 73 with ducks for quicker wetting out for 


mineral or vat dyes; with piece goods, skeins, packages or 
raw stock for wetting out 


RAYSPINOL®* for cut staple 
SULPHONATED OILS for boil off 
(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Send for Free Copy of “Popular Industrial Chemistry” 
—our 263 page booklet of facts for textile chemists, 
dyers and finishers. Please write on company letterhead. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


v\K.. DT i he Lk MPion, 


DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent has been first 
choice of the textile industry for 36 years 


This unmatched record of championship is due 
to Diastafor’s superb quality and perfect per- 


formance. Fabrics treated with Diastafor are 


lOn 
es ww NP = 


always supple, smooth and flawless—free from 
\ discoloration, injured fibres and impaired ten- 
) sile strength. 
There’s only ome Diastafor — the champion / 


since 1908. For further details, see our technical f 


' man, or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR } 


Diastafor Division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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“aw HYDRO 


A dependable Hydrosulfite for Vat Dyeing and 
Stripping. 

1. Crystalline, stable 

2. Free-flowing; non-caking 

3. Easily and Quickly soluble 


Packed in 250 lb. airtight containers. 


"VIRGINIA" C() THE 
2 


(tiQuID) ANTICHLOR 


The “Old Reliable"of the finishing plant. Low 
concentrations... 


— remove active chlorine 
— neutralize residual alkalinity 
— eliminate excessive washing 


Constant make-up by continuous flow to the pit. 
Shipped in steel cylinders containing 150 Ib. net 
weight. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Yow get better lubrication 


increased resiliency 
clearer stitch 
greater output 


Your coning, winding, softening, knitting or weav- 
ing moves along with greater efficiency when you use 
Laurel Rayon Oils. Their protective film holds the fibers 
together; prevents abrasion or breakage during process- 
ing; strengthens and keeps yarns soft, supple, resilient, 
workable. Laurel Rayon Oils are highly penetrant. 
Quickly removed in regular scour. Do not oxidize or 
become rancid on standing. Easily applied on the coners 
or in packages. 


Developed and tested by Laurel Laboratory—now in its 
thirty-sixth year—Laurel Rayon Oils can help you in- 
crease quality production, meet Government specilica- 
tions. Available for immediate delivery. Don’t risk costly 
processing errors. Use Laurel experience in textile appli- 
cation as hundreds of leading mills are doing. Send today 
for trial order and recommendations. 


Laurel Rayon Size « Laurel Ruxite « Laurel Hydrosol 
Laurel Boil-Off Oils « Laurel Textile Oils 


* For Victory and Peace 
— buy extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


SOAPS + OILS * FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons * Established 1909 
Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J. . CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ° CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Official U. S. Coast Guard Pho: 


TRUE BLUE 


A salute to the Coast Guard on its 154th anniver- 
sary! .. . oldest service in the nation serving with 
distinction in war as in peace... a fighting unit 
true to the tradition of the boys in Navy Blue! 
Helpful in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
for Navy Blue is SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. This 
pure, free-flowing crystal is especially suited for 
manufacturing dyes and for textile dyeing. For 
dyes that won't die—specify SOLVAY Sodium 


Nitrite—and be sure of the highest quality! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Compan) 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston ° Charlotte . Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland . Detroit . New Orleans ° New York 
Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh ° St. Louis ° Syracuse 


OLVAY 


soDIUM™M 
NITRITE 
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The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 








WANTED: A demonstrator-salesman for the textile 
specialties with experience in the textile processing to 
represent an old established but progressive manufacturer. 


Advise age, experience and qualifications. Box 573. 





POSITION WANTED: | have a thorough knowledge 
of warp, skein, and package dyeing, all types of colors. Am 
anxious to locate a suitable job with a large dyehouse in the 
South. Employed at present but desire a change. Accus- 
tomed to handling one hundred thousand pounds per week, 
including mercerization. Married, have two children, draft 
status 1-A-H. Box No. 578. 





WANTED: Chemists, by large and progressive textile 
dyeing, finishing and processing plant in the Middle At- 
lantic States. Openings for chemically trained men with 
and without experience. Excellent opportunities, permanent 
positions in both research and production work. State 
education, experience and salary expectations. Box No. 
579. 





WANTED: Chemist, thoroughly acquainted with the 
textile specialty field. Must have thorough knowledge of 
manufacture of detergents, sulfonated oils, finishing com- 
pounds and specialty products. Salary $6,500 for the right 


experienced man. Box 582. 





MANUFACTURERS AGENT AVAILABLE: Re- 
liable party would like dyestuff and textile chemical ac- 
count in South on commission basis. Excellent contacts 
among southern dyeing and finishing trade. Familiar with 
details write 


application angle as well as sales. For 


Box 583. 


POSITION WANTED: Superintendent. 
ble of taking complete charge of mercerizing, dyeing, 


Fully capa- 


bleaching and winding of cotton in the skein, warp or 


package. Age 48, married, American. Box 584. 





POSITION WANTED: Chemist. 


work in chemistry. Six years of experience in textile and 


Female, graduate 


mercantile testing, including three years as laboratory direc- 
tor, desires position with future offering opportunities for 


research. Box 585. 





SALESMAN WANTED: For person with proper con- 
nections in cotton, rayon, and/or woolen finishing plants 
we will make any arrangements desired to sell our textile 
specialties. Established for over 50 years, we are anxious 
to acquire and willing to pay well for the services of a suc- 
cessful salesman capable of maintaining the prestige of our 
company and its products. Box 586. 


UU Ua nN! 


XXVITI 


LS 
POSITION WANTED: Dyer, 33 years old, 14 years 
experience, cotton, rayon and acetate crepe piece goods, 


Draft exempt, can go anywhere. Box 58/. 





WANTED: MANUFACTURING CHEMIST: Man- 
ufacturer of textile chemical specialties situated in Metro- 
politan area offers an unusual opportunity for a man capa- 
ble of supervising processing of present formulations, and 
to develop new ones. He must have a good knowledge of 
rayon textile printing gums, all types of finishes, detergents, 
etc. Only a man answering these qualifications will be 


considered. Box 588. 





WANTED: Experienced chemist for development work 
in textile finishes, including printing materials, weather- 
proofing and special resin finishes. Must have good record 
of experience. Excellent opportunity and attractive salary 
for qualified man. State fully qualifications and experience. 


Our employees know of this advertisement. Write Box 589, 





NOTE 


Essential employees need release statement. Employees 
who are to be hired for critical occupations need release state- 
ment and U. S. E. S. consent. 


NUODEX 


MILDEW- 
PROOFING 
mNC] 4) I 











Copper, Zinc and Mercury Naph- 
thenates — meeting all Govern- 
ment specifications— available in 
various concentrated forms for use 
Write 


for samples and use information. 


in solvents or emulsions. 


THREE LITTLE BOTTLES 





NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
30741 :13) ee ee 
NUODEX PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., LEASIDE, ONT. 


THAT BUILT THE PLANT 
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“| WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 
ee weathering effects of sunlight, rain, 
and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce 
years of actual weathering to a few 
veather- days’ testing. All weather cycles 

automatically controlled for contin- 
uous operation w ith- 
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for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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e salary 
erience, **Alwa Ss Reliable’ 
a Y y 
ox FADE-OMETER 4 
The recognized standard testing machine in 7 
the textile field for determining the fastness Z WY 
to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto- Yj, Yj 
aployees matic in operation. , 





ATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
22 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


+ on ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill 


nor 
™ PP 


Weather-Ometer © Launder-Ometer ® Fade-Ometer 





THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


QUALITY PEeOOUCTS 


ROSALAMINE 
The better Scouring and Dye- 


ing Aid for Cottons, Rayons, 
etc. 





Fine for “Boiling Out” 
Two Types Dependable, for cottons 


) rayons and 
mixed goods 








Yellow, which contains an _ speedy and eco- 


organic chrome compound for nomical de- sizing 


conserving dyestuff. ... Our technical 


White—without chrome. 
staff always at 


Complete Details 


upon request your service. 


At Your Service 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. |uIRMAPpesAaptenaents 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY TEXTILE APPLICATION 




















COURKSTHIERD a 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

















DETERGENTS « PENETRANTS @ SOFTENERS e FINISHING AGENTS 


dt COURKSTHIED 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 









































WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 


 HUSTHED st 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 






































WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


a CURKSTHIED at 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 






































WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 


at COURKSTHIED at 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 









































YARN CONDITIONING e SIZING e DYEING e FINISHING AGENTS 


4 COUNKSTHIED 2b 



































BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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at CURKSTHIED 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 









































Alrose Chemical Co. 

Althouse Chemical Co.. 
Amalgamated Chemical Co.. 
American Aniline Products, Inc. ; 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Dyewood Co. 

American Viscose Corp. 

Ansul Chemical Co. 

Aqua-Sec Corp. 

Aridye Corp. : 

Arkansas Company, Inc. 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Chemical Co. 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 

Becco Sales Corp... 

Bick & Co., Inc. 

Blickman, Inc., S.... : 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid :.. 


Campbell & Co., Inc., John. . are 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp... 
Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Ciba Company, Inc. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 
Du Pont de Nemcurs & Co., Inc., E. I. 
Dyestuffs Division 
Electrochemicals Dept. 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Exact Weight Scale Co. 
Fancourt & Co., W. F. 
Gardinol Corp. 
Geigy Company, Inc. 
General Chemical Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Givaudan-Virginia, Inc. 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Naval Stores Department. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Kali Manufacturing Co. 
Kelco Co. . 
Kilcommens Chemicals Corp. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Leatex Chemical Co.. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Time-tested leadership as an 
all-purpose surface-active material 


TRITON W-30 


‘TABLE under textile operating 
\ J conditions... effective in hard 
water...active over a wide range 
of temperatures... unusual in its 
resistance to exhaustion... TRITON 
W-30 has consistently demonstrated 
its outstanding value as a general- 
purpose wetting agent for textile 
processing. 

Triton W-30 can be used to good 
advantage to improve the efficiency 
and uniformity of sizing, desizing, 
scouring, kier boiling, dyeing, print- 
ing, washing and finishing. 

Write today for further informa- 
tion on Triron W-30. Our technical 
staff will be glad to give you full 
details on methods of use. 


Triton is a trade-mark of Rohm & Haas Company, 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 
Charles Lennig & Company. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY #* 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries . . . Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 





...and in her heart is a silent pledge to keep everlastingly lovely. For her, and all discriminating 


women, Fibres and Fabrics—DuraBeau treated are her natural choice, because DuraBeau Finishes 


impart the lasting charm, beauty and wearability that meet her most exacting requirements. 


Dura Beau 


Reg. U. S. A. and Canada 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. ¢ Mfrs. ¢ Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes ¢ Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. ¢ St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 








Hse DECERESOL' OT 


THE MOST POWERFUL WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE 


CUTS TIME AND COSTS IN MORE THAN THIRTY DIFFERENT 
WETTING, EMULSIFYING AND DISPERSING OPERATIONS 


Making one month do the work of two is a feat that has 
been accomplished over and over again by many textile 
mills through the use of DEcERESOL OT. Here is a 
partial list of applications: 


> 


Wetting out cotton piece goods prior to “‘grey souring? 
Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 


As a penetrant in all types of dyeing including yarn 
and knitted and woven goods. 

As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat 
dyeing. 

For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 


For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to 
insure more uniform boil off and to prevent resist 
marks in subsequent dyeing. 

As a dispersing agent in dyestuff mixtures to insure 
better solubility and to improve color value. 

As a dispersing agent for finishing oils to obtain greater 
softening value. 

In desizing baths with enzymes to produce more rapid 
and efficient desizing. 

For boiling off rayons and acetates. 

In the woolen and worsted industry as an aid in fulling 
and carbonizing. 

For dyeing Nylon and Vinyon yarns, hosiery, etc. 

For the production of highly absorbent products such as 
mop yarns, paper mill felts, towels and similar fabrics. 


Our representative will gladly give you more detailed information on the DECERESOL 
Wetting Agents and help you select the type or types best suited to your operations. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS . PENETRANTS - 


FINISHES e SIZING COMPOUNDS 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
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